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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, 
R. J. Mackintosh, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Moxon. 

Ir the life of an author, as has been said, is 
to be found in his works, the life of a specu- 
lative philosopher lies in his thoughts and 
feelings: he is, therefore, himself his best— 
his only biographer. ‘To tell of such a man 
as Sir James Mackintosh, that he was born 
in such a year, and in such a place, that he 
was educated in such a school, that he pub- 
lished such a pamphlet against Burke, wrote 
for the Edinburgh Review, went to India as 
a Judge, sat in so many parliaments, and 
made so many set speeches on set occasions, 
would give no adequate idea of the man. 
Such a memoir might, indeed, be rendered 
amusing: the stirring interest of the times 
to be reviewed, the importance of the events 
to be narrated, of the questions to be can- 
vassed, and the splendour of the names to be 
illustrated, would assuredly suffice to fix 
attention; but the reader might rise from 
the perusal, without any satisfactory know- 
ledge of the interior man, or of the moving 
causes, personal and accidental, that made 
him what he was. 

The fame which Sir James Mackintosh 
enjoyed, it must now be admitted, was not 
altogether a legitimate consequence of his 
deeds or writings. It arose, rather, out of the 
opinions of his friends and associates, and 
from the expectations they engendered of 
great works beneficial to humanity, which 
he was yet to perform:} and, had his bio- 

phy been confined to a bare recapitulation 
of his public and literary life—had the secret 
of this private admiration, and exalted an- 
ticipation of his promised labours, remained 
unexplained, the record of his reputation 
with the public would have continued an 
enigma to succeeding generations. 

Fortunately for the elucidation of the 
point, Sir James Mackintosh was an occa- 
sional journalist of his own sayings, doings, 
and thinkings; and a constant and rather 
demonstrative correspondent with men well 
calculated to draw him out, and to encourage 
him to pour upon paper, in the confidence of 
a trusting friendship, his thoughts, his studies, 
his feelings, and intentions. Of the resources 
thus created, his biographer has made fre- 
quent use; and the largest, as well as the 
best, portion of his narrative, is composed of 
such memorials of Sir James's passing feel- 
ings and dispositions, as he himself thought 
good to bequeath for the instruction of his 
friends. More delightful gossip for a reader 
of a certain standing cannot be conceived, 


t Mackintosh himself felt this. There is an inter- 
esting record in his Journal which is conclusive on the 
subject. During his visit to Paris, in 1814, he observes, 
“ Adair introduced me to a woman of considerable ta- 

its, Madame de Chatenay, who asked me the very 

Severe question, ‘ What were the works by which I 

gained so high a reputation?’ J was obliged, as 
usual, to have recourse to my projects.” 


| household words,—the names of statesmen, 





than may be found in the notices thus re- 
corded of men and things at the close of the 
eighteenth and commencement of the nine- 
teenth century; and in the opinions hazarded 
on all subjects, from the political on dit of 
the day, to the deepest points of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Every page, too, sparkles 
with contemporary names that have become 


politicians, philosophers, literary men, and 
artists,—of all, in short, who had raised 
themselvesabove the multitude, and were con- 
spicuous either for talent or for action. Such 
persons were the natural or selected asso- 
ciates of Mackintosh ; and they appear and 
vanish through the pages of his life, like the 
figures of a Phantasmagoria, awakening half- 
forgotten associations in the mature, and 
gratifying the curiosity of the younger reader, 
on points where curiosity is the most natural 
and praiseworthy. 

Sir James Mackintosh is one of those 
public characters whose lot it was to have 
been at once both over and under-rated; 
but never to have been thoroughly under- 
stood or appreciated. Living in an age of 
transition, the qualities of his mind, which | 
led him to mezzi termini between conflicting 
opinions, rather than to rest satisfied with 
the soundest principles, when pushed to their 





extreme consequences, admirably fitted him to 
figure with advantage in the England of his | 
early days. His modes of thinking, while 
they rendered him acceptable to one party, 
did not disqualify him for the admiration 
of the other. But the want of a due unity 
of purpose in his life and opinions, a hesi- 
tating caution and fear of committing him- | 
self, a propensity to linger in the field of 
speculative inquiry, rather than to embark 
in decided action, seem to have with- 
held him from making the most of his pow- 
ers, and taking that leading part in public 
affairs, which would have given mankind 
assurance of his inherent excellencies. In 
some particulars before his age, in others 
loitering behind it, he was anxious not to 
shock the half-informed, or alarm the tem- 
porizing; but while he thus conciliated the 
esteem of classes both numerous and power- 
ful, he offended the whole thinkers dispersed 
through society, and was often mistaken for 
a political trimmer, or, at best, set down as a 
mere rhetorician. The mental endowments, 
moreover, which adapted Sir James Mackin- 
tosh for the stage of public life at the close of 
the eighteenth century, became gradually 
less and less fitted to the exigencies of the 
nineteenth ; and he lived long enough to see 
himself outstripped in the career of utility 
and of fame, by men of a coarser inteilectual 
fibre, but whose hardihood and simplicity of 
thinking led them closer to fixed principles, 
and to a more decided practical application 
of the truths they admitted. 

On his first appearance as a popular writer 
and speaker, the new fields of political inquiry 
had as yet been but imperfectly examined : 





vague and crude opinions abounded; and 


dogmas had not been brought home to 
‘‘men’s business and bosoms” by a clear 
manifestation of their true bearings on _ 
niary interests. There was, then, no life and 
death struggle between parties and principles 
to sharpen men’s intellects; politicians were 
not yet in earnest ; so that, to pause half-way in 
opinion, or to veer round to an opposite sen- 
timent from that formerly maintained, neither 
surprised by its novelty, nor shocked by its 
violence. Now, this is precisely the state of 
opinion best suited to the exertions of an 
orator. Half-formed and inconsistent notions 
afford the true arena for the exercise of his 
art. His business is to persuade, not to con- 
vince ; to rouse the passions, not to enlighten 
the judgment. Mankind has never wit- 
nessed a rhetorical Euclid, nor an oratorical 
Newton ; for plain truth “requires no figure 
of speech.” It was thus that the eloquence 
of the Pitts and the Foxes, the Cannings 
and the Mackintoshes, gradually disappeared 
from the houses of parliament, as the votes 
of their members became more closely in- 
fluenced by Mr. Hume's “tottle of the wholl,” 
than by the best turned period, or the boldest 
metaphor; and the public grew to be more 
interested in what their representatives did, 
than what they said—in their votes, than in 
their speeches. 

The natural bent of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s temperament, no less than of his in- 
tellectual qualities, was to speculation rather 
than to action: the natural sphere of his 
utility was more in the closet than in the 
forum. Originally destined to the pursuit 
of the medical profession, he was, from the 
commencement of his studies, captivated by 
the theoretic speculations of Browne, while 
he gave a reluctant and intermitting atten- 
tion to the drudgery of the anatomical schools, 
and to the unideal routine of the hospital : 


| and it is probable that from the moment 


when the conviction was forced upon him, 
that the latter, and not the former, were the 
true roads to professional excellence, he began 
to form a wish to escape from the unconge- 
nial labour, in the pursuit of a new means of 
existence. Again, it is on this principle 
alone, that we can satisfactorily explain the 
second great change in his professional 
destiny, which took him from the English 
bar, and buried him in a remote provincial 
Judgeship, at the very critical instant when 
his great and rare talents were introducing 
him to a lucrative practice; and when the 
near prospect of a seat in parliament opened 
to him a career of usefulness and of fame of 
the most tempting promise. Throughout 
the whole of his professional existence, his 
mind seems instinctively to have turned from 
the study of practical particularities, to the 
more sweeping and philosophical generaliza- 
tion of theoretic jurisprudence: and the 
most decided effort he is known to have 
made towards the attainment of professional 
celebrity, was the course of lectures which 
he delivered, with such universal approbation, 
onthe Law of Nature and Nations,—the most 
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abstract and ideal department of legal study. 
From the earliest moment of his addiction to 
law, and probably before it, he seems to have 
marked out the department of moral and 
metaphysical science, for the great effort by 
which he designed to make a name for him- 
self with posterity; and through the entire 
course of his journals and letters, we have 
reiterated proofs of his industry and his per- 
severance, and at the same time, of his in- 
capability of satisfying himself on first prin- 
ciples, and of descending from the loftiness 
of his speculations to the more mechanical 
labour of working up his materials. In the 
mere worldly sense of the word, he seems to 
have been like Figaro—industrious from 
necessity, and indolent “ avec délices ;” but 
his indolence consisted in abstracting him- 
self from the world, to exercise his intellects 
in the profoundest depths of metaphysical 
subtlety. Of this, his constitutional aversion 
from the practical, his political friends were 
doubtless well aware. They called upon 
him for elaborate and prepared speeches, 
demonstrating the abstract principles on 
which their great measures were founded, 
illustrating the philosophy of their political 
theories, and dressing out their master ideas 
in all the beauty of poetical imagery, and 
all the grace of elocution; but they did 
not put him forward in their daily skirmishes, 
nor place him in the workshops of their 
cabinets. 

Both from the poetical and the metaphy- 
sical turn of his intellect, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was rather a refined than a correct 
thinker: and with respect to his politics, 
more especially, he seems to have been 
governed fully as much by his impulses, as 
by his reflection. Endowed with a striking 
susceptibility to moral propriety, with an 
acute sense of the just and the unjust, warm, 
generous, enthusiastic, he could not have 
tailed to become, at his outset in life, a 
partisan of the French revolution which 
dawned upon the world, as yet unstained 
by that misfortune which mankind will ever 
impute as crime to it, as to a moral agent. 
But unsuspicious alike of the real impulses, 
and of the resistances, which determined the 
course of events, he, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, fondly anticipated a millennium, 
under any circumstances impossible. It was 
with these feelings, that he composed the ‘ Vin- 
diciz Gallicz,’ which at once brought him 
into notice and fame. The subsequent dis- 
persion, however, of this day-dream, the 
dreadful succession of violence, blood and 
plunder, produced by foreign aggression, and 
the reaction of all the vice and ignorance, 
which ages of bad government had accumu- 
lated in France, were too much for his philo- 
sophy. Not that he himself was ignorant of 
the true explanation of the melancholy facts. 
In his pamphlet against Burke, he had met 
the difficulty with an adequate solution, 
where he observed, “ ‘The same ardour of pas- 
sion which produces patriotic and legislative 
heroism becomes the source of ferocious re- 
taliation, of visionary novelties, and precipi- 
tate change. The attempt were hopeless, to 
increase the fertility, without favouring the 
rank luxuriousness of the soil.” But he could 
not pause upon that sad spectacle of whole- 
sale misery, to analyze its causes, and to dis- 
cover all its inevitability ; and taking to him- 
self a share of the moral responsibility attach- 
ed to a cause which he had written to defend, 





he flung himself with the whole impulse of 
his wounded conscience into the ranks of its 
opponents. How little his reason was con- 
cerned in this violent revulsion of faith, may 
be collected from the bitterness of feeling 
with which it was accompanied. In a letter 
to George Moore, Esq. written in 1800, he 
thus expresses himself :— 

“ There is nothing in public matters to speak 
of, except the last extraordinary revolution in 
France, which has rooted up every principle of 
democracy in that country, and banished the 
people from all concern in the government, not 
for a season, as former usurpers pretended, but 
for ever, if this accursed revolution be destined 
to be permanent. Any degree of liberty of elec- 
tion is found to be inconsistent with the security 
of the grants. The whole power is now openly 
vested for ever in Buonaparte, and a body of 
his creatures, the leading sophists and robbers 
of the revolution ; the new nobility of dishonour, 
the patricians of Jacobinism, of whom the noblesse 
de la robe are doctors of rapine, and the noblesse 
de Vépée are the heroes of the 2nd of Septem. 
ber. The virtuous Barrére is recalled to Paris, 
to sit, no doubt, among those senators whom 
Brutus, indeed, would have hanged, but whom 
Spartacus would have chosen for the ringleaders 
of his gang. I greatly admire your honesty and 
magnanimity, in openly your con- 
version. I think I shall have the courage to 
imitate you. I have too long submitted to mean 
and evasive compromises. It is my intention, 
in this winter’s lectures, to profess publicly and 
unequivocally, that I abhor, abjure,and for ever 
renounce the French revolution, with all its 
sanguinary history, its al able principles, 
and for ever exec I hope I shall 
be able to wip: of having been 
once betrayed into an approbation of that con- 
spiracy against God and man, the greatest scourge 
of the world, and the chief stain upon human 
annals, But I feel that I am transported by my 
subject to the borders of rant.” 


Of the virulence of his invective against 
revolutionary principles, as delivered in his 
law courses, at Lincoln’s Inn, Hazlitt has 
spoken in the following terms : 

“The modern philosophy, counterscarp, out- 
works, citadel, and all, fell without a blow, by 
*the whiffs and wind of his fell doctrine,’ as if it 
had been a pack of cards. The voleano of the 
French revolution was seen expiring in its own 
flames, like a bonfire made of straw. The prin- 
ciples of reform were scattered in all directions, 
like chaff before the keen northern blast. He 
laid about him like one inspired—nothing could 
withstand his envenomed tooth. Like some 
savage beast got into the garden of the fabled 
Hesperides, he made clear work of it, root and 
branch ; with white foaming tusks— 

‘ Laid waste the borders, and o’erthrew the bowers.’ 

“The havoc was amazing, the desolation was 
complete. As to our visionary sceptics and phi- 
losophers, they stood no chance with our lec- 
turer; he did not ‘carve them as a dish fit for 
the gods,’ but hewed them asa carcass fit for 
hounds.” 

Unfortunately, in these diatribes, the at- 
tack was suffered to degenerate into perso- 
nality: and the refined and morally-sensi- 
tive Mackintosh lent, for an instant, the aid 
of his example in disseminating that con- 
tempt of candour, decency, and justice, which 
has since disgraced the party literature of 
England, and contributed in no small degree 
to lowering the standard alike of popular 


professing 


.taste and popular morality. Of this momen- 


tary weakness he was himself fully aware ; 
and he speaks of it with a truly touching 
regret in a letter to Mr. Sharp, in which he 
enters so much at large into his own conduct, 





and lays bare so much of [his own dispo. 
sition of thought and feeling, that we can- 
not refrain from giving the quotation at ful] 
length. 

“ Filled with enthusiasm, in very early youth, 
by the promise of a better order of society, [ 
most unwarily ventured on publication, when my 
judgment and taste were equally immature, [t 
is the nature of a political publication, in a free 
country, to associate the author, however ob. 
scurely and humbly, with practical politics, He 
will generally be more sure to feel the restraints 
than the advantages of the connexion. How. 
ever little he may be aware of it, he is in a new 
world. He has left the world where truth and 
falsehood were the great objects of desire and 
aversion, and come into that where convenience 
and mischief are the grand contending powers, 
Opinions are no longer considered but as their 
prevalence will forward or defeat measures; and 
measures neither can be, nor ought to be, sepa. 
rated from the men, who are to execute them, 
But in the changing state of human affairs, the 
man who is constant to his opinions will be 
sometimes thought inconstant to his polities, 
Now leaders of parties, and men of the world in 
general, regard practical pursuits as of such par. 
amount importance, and mere opinions as so 
flimsy and frivolous, that they can hardly believe 
in the sincerity of the poor speculator, who has 
not quite thrown off his scholastic habits, This 
disposition is in general useful, for measures and 
not opinions are their business: and a man will 
do more good by overvaluing his own objects, 
(without which he will commonly not pursue 
them ardently. enough,) than he can do ham 
by undervaluing and unjustly depreciating the 
But it has a hard operation 
on the unfortunate speculator, who is very apt 
to he suspected of insincerity from a mere fana- 
tical excess of that zeal for what appears to him 
to be truth, which is a sort of honesty. 

*J brought this disposition with me into that 
narrow and dark corner of the political world, 
where my activity was exerted. At the same 
time warm personal attachments, I might almost 
call them affections, which I had felt from my 
youth, which I thought, and still think, upon 
strict principles of reason to be necessary parts 
of all practical politics in a free state, blended 
themselves with mine. Those only who had ir- 
revocably attached their early hopes, their little 
reputation, which they might be pardoned for 
exaggerating, and even, as they conceived, their 
moral character, to the success or failure of the 
French revolution, can conceive the succession 
of feelings, most of them very painful, which 
agitated my mind during its progress. They 
alone knew my feelings from whom no senti- 
ments of mine could be concealed. The wit- 
nesses of my emotion on the murder of General 
Dillon—on the 10th of August—on the massacre 
of the prisons—on the death of the king, are 
now no more. But the memory of what itis no 
hyperbole to call my sufferings, is at this instant 
fresh. As often as I call to mind these proofs 
of deep and most unaffected interest in the for 
tunes of mankind, the indignation, the grief, the 
shame, which were not on my lips, but at the 
bottom of my heart, I feel an assured confidence 
of my own honesty, of which no calumniator shall 
ever rob me. 

“The revolution continued so much to oe 
cupy my thoughts, that I could not help con- 
stantly exercising my judgment on it. I could 
not forget it, nor shut my eyes on its events. It 
had grown to such a size, in my conception, that 
I could not quite consider it in that subordina- 
tion to domestic politics which was natural to 
those who had great objects of domestic ambition. 
My mind was so fixed on it, that I could not 
but be most distinctly conscious of every modi- 
fication that my opinions respecting it under- 
went, My changes were slow, and were 


objects of others. 
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more slowly avowed. But they were not insen- 
sible, and I could not hope to persuade myself 
that I remained unchanged. I was restrained 
from making these changes known, by the 
common motives, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which act in these cases. My situation was too 
ivate to give me many opportunities of doing 
so. The attachments of party, which I consider 
as justifiable on principle, restrained me also 
yery considerably. Like most other men, I was 
not very fond of owning that I had been mis- 
taken, or of contradicting the opinion of those 
with whom I lived, or of adopting any part of 
the doctrines of those, whom I had been accus- 
tomed to oppose. Still less was I willing to 
incur the lash of that vulgar propensity in human 
nature, which refers everything to plain and 
motives. I often reproached myself for 
being prevented from speaking, as I thought, by 
false honour and false shame. I sometimes la- 
mented the peculiarities of my condition, which 
seemed to make concealment a virtue. But on 
reviewing these things calmly, I find no fault in 
general with the state of things which makes the 
avowal of supposed political error a difficult act. 
I do not complain of the laws of nature, nor do 
Iwish the moral order of society changed for 
my convenience. In general, I think, these im- 
pediments have a beneficial tendency, as a pre- 
yention of levity, and an antidote to corruption, 
and as rendering deliberation more probable, 
before an opinion is either adopted or aban- 
doned. 
“You, I know, will bear with me when I 
k with some particularity of things impor- 
tant only to myself. My lectures gave me an 
opportunity of speaking my opinion. I have 
examined myself pretty severely with respect to 
the manner in which I availed myself of that 
opportunity. As the adherent of a party, (for 
such I professed myself to be, and as such, 
therefore, my conduct may doubtless be tried,) I 


cannot, on the most rigorous scrutiny, find the 


least reason for blame. Personal attachment, 
as well as general (though not undistinguish- 
ing) preference of the same party, to whom I 
had from childhood been attached, secured me 
perfectly from any intentional, and from any 
considerable deviation. 

“As a political philosopher I will not say that 
I now entirely approve the very shades and tones 
of political doctrine which distinguished these 
lectures. I can easily see that I rebounded 
from my original opinions too far towards the 
opposite extreme. I was carried too far by 
anxiety to atone for my former errors. In op- 
posing revolutionary principles, the natural heat 
of controversy led to excess. It was very difli- 
cult to preserve the calm scientific temper of 
academical lectures, for a person agitated by so 
many feelings, in the year of the conquest of 
Switzerland, in the heart of London, to an au- 
dience, the very appearance of many among 
whom was sufficient to suggest trains of thought 
unfavourable to perfect impartiality, and, in- 
deed, to rekindle many of the passions of active 
political contest. I will not affect to say that I 
preserved it. ‘The exaggeration incident to all 
popular speaking, certainly affected even those 
statements of general principles which ought to 
have been the most anxiously preserved from 
its influence. 

“But is this confession very important ? 
Have I stated anything more than a part of 
those inevitable frailties for which allowance 
is always made by rational men, and which are 
always understood whether they be enumerated 
ornot? At this moment, it is true, I suppose 
myself in a better pasition for impartiality. I 
therefore take it upon me to rejudge my past 
judgments. But can I be quite certain that the 
establishment of monarchical despotism in 
France, and the horrible effects of tyranny and 
iMposture around me in this country, may not 





have driven my understanding once more to a 
point a little on the democratic side of the 
centre? I own I rather suspect myself of this ; 
and though I labour to correct the deviation, 
and am convinced that it is much less than ever 
it was before, yet I am so sensible of the diffi- 
culty of discerning the middle point in politics, 
and of the still greater difficulty of resting near 
it, in the midst of so many disturbing powers, 
that I cannot but feel some distrust of my pre- 
sent judgment, and some disposition not to refuse 
to my own past errors that toleration, which I 
never withheld from those of other men. I am 
the more inclined to suppose that I may, without 
injustice, exercise this toleration towards myself, 
because I am confident that I never fell into any 
slavish principles—any doctrines adverse to the 
free exercise of reason, to the liberty and the 
improvement of mankind. Such doctrines, I 
admit, lower even the moral dignity of the mind 
which holds them. 

“If I committed any fault which approaches 
to immorality, I think it was towards Mr. God- 
win. I condemn myself for contributing to any 
clamour against philosophical speculations ; and 
I allow that, both from his talents and character, 
he was entitled to be treated with respect. 
Better men than I am, have still more wronged 
their antagonists in controversy, on subjects, and 
at times in which they might easily have been 
dispassionate, and without the temptation and 
excuse of popular harangues. But I do not seek 
shelter from their example. I acknowledge my 
fault; and if I had not been withheld by blind 
usage, from listening to the voice of my own 
reason, | should long ago have made the ac- 
knowledgment to Mr. G., from whom I have 
no wish that it should now be concealed.” 

Such is the plain, and, as it seems to us, 
candid statement of Sir James’s change of 
sentiment respecting the French revolution, 
a change, after all, as abrupt, and as extreme 
as corruption could have induced. ‘The mo- 
ment at which it occurred was most unfor- 
tunate for public liberty; when the whole 
nation was in its hot fit of antigallican fever, 
Political venality, too, was then at its height, 
to justify the worst suspicions; and it is cer- 
tain that many of the warmer liberals never 
forgot or forgave the tergiversation. 

Our readers will pardon the extent of this 
extract, when they recollect the existing dis- 
position to distrust the honesty of public 
men, upon the slightest divergencies of opi- 
nion. Every step taken short of the point of 
each individual's expectation, has of late been 
visited against political friends, as a breach 
of political faith, The consequences of this 
weakness must be fatal to any cause, save 
that which is bound up with corrupt and 
pecuniary interests. Im that case, money 
keeps men together in their chivalry, in spite 
of all other considerations ; but where this 
link is wanting, unnecessary distrusts and 
unfounded jealousies, if suffered to creep in, 
will not fail to divide and dissever a party, 
cool down the enthusiasm of the public to 
the freezing point of apathy and indiffer- 
ence, and give the triumph to the enemy. In- 
dependently, too, of political considerations, 
unmeasured distrust of public virtue tends 
not only to destroy it in the parties suspected, 
but in those who entertain the sentiment. 
The man who imagines himself surrounded 
by public delinquents, is himself already half 
a criminal; for he who believes not in the 
virtue of others, is deprived of the most 
powerful motive to its practice himself. In 
this point of view, the confessions of Sir 
James Mackintosh acquire considerable in- 


terest, as apropos to the circumstances and 
feelings of the moment, in which we have 
reproduced them. 

Unluckily, however, in doing the honours 

by Sir James Mackintosh’s political inte- 
grity, and the purity of his warm and sym- 
pathizing heart, it becomes necessary to 
call somewhat in question his powers as a 
close and logical reasoner. A propensity 
to middle terms, we have said, was the ori- 
ginal peculiarity of his temperament: it was 
also the vice of the school in which he was 
educated. The Scotch philosophy, or hybrid 
offspring of Baconian and Kantian principles, 
is a compromise of this sort, based in an 
obvious petitio principii; and the system 
erected upon such a base could only be 
raised by a persistence in loose and inconse- 
quent reasoning. Notwithstanding this de- 
fect, the eloquence and the abilities of the 
chiefs of the sect had rendered their system 
popular ; and its analogy to the feelings and 
habits of thought of the British public had 
already established it as the orthodox faith, 
at the time when Mackintosh became a stu- 
dent. To the sciences of fact and of number, 
his dislike was too invincible to permit his 
finding in them the correctives of the pre- 
vailing mode of philosophizing, or apply- 
ing the data they offer in aid of his general 
reasonings. ‘The rhetorical character of his 
pursuits also tended to confirm in him a dis- 
position to see in arguments the full efficacy 
derivable from plausibility. In the course of 
his correspondence, many instances may be 
discovered, in which he mistakes an image 
for a reason, or takes shelter in the vague- 
ness of his terms, against an evident conclu- 
sion. When to such an intellectual consti- 
tution, is superadded a yearning desire to 
sympathize with all mankind, and a nervous 
caution in adopting such consequences as 
place the reasoner in collision with any large 
fraction of the species, vacillations of opinion, 
even greater than those which marked Sir 
James's political career are inevitable. It re- 
quires a stronger nerve and a hardier tem- 
perament than that philosopher could boast, to 
dare the remaining with a small minority. 

A case in point is furnished in the volumes 
under consideration, in the elaborate defence 
of English university education, which Sir 
James introduced into his lectures, not cer- 
tainly, for the purpose of a clap-trap to his 
auditory, but probably influenced by the de- 
sire of standing well in the estimation of 
his hearers, and by a consequent reluc- 
tance to différ from so influential a body on 
any great question. “ Though,” he says, 
“JT am in some measure a foreigner in 
England, though I am a stranger to their 
advantages, (those of the English public 
schools and universities,) yet no British heart 
can be a stranger to their glory. Non obtusa 
adeo gestamus pectora. 1 can look with no 
common feelings on the schools which sent 
forth a Browne, a Bacon,a Hooker and a 
Locke. I have often contemplated with 
mingled sensations of pleasure and awe, 
those magnificent monuments of the venera- 
tion of our ancestors for piety and learning, 
May they long flourish, and surpass, if that 
be possible, their ancient glory.” 

Passing over the very obvious sophism of 
putting forward the exceptions for the rules, 
and the mistaking the relation of sequence for 
that of cause—how could this sentiment con- 
; sistently arise in the breast of a Scotch dis- 
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senter, a pupil of the Scotch Universities? 
At the present day such a tirade would be 
deemed exaggeration, anywhere beyond the 
walls of Oxford and Cambridge, where alone 
the efficiency and the manliness of University 
education is believed or defended. But even 
at that time it was little likely that a man 
fresh from the schools where the modern 
sciences of fact were so freely taught, and 
where a spirit of enlightened and bold in- 
quiry was so openly encouraged, could have 
been thus enamoured with the narrow rou- 
tine of collegiate instruction as it then sub- 
sisted. We are far from under-estimating 
the advantages of a classical education, and 
indeed only desire to see the study of the 
Greek and Roman writers pursued more 
effectually, and on a more philosophical plan. 
Neither do we desire to see our academical 
institutions otherwise than flourishing and 
respected. But there are blemishes in them 
which we hope to see removed; and these 
were even greater at the time when Sir James 
bestowed on the public education they afford, 
his unqualified eulogium. In the journal 
inserted in the second volume of these Me- 
moirs, we find that Sir James’s opinions on 
this subject had undergone a great change. 
“ The twenty-ninth [number of the Zdin- 
burgh Review] is distinguished,” he writes, 
“by ’s attack on Greek and Latin, 
under the title of a review of Edgeworth’s 
book on ‘ Professional Education.’ It is per- 
fectly admirable,—in substance true, and 
most useful ; and, probably not less so, from 
somewhat of that exaggeration and excess 
which are necessary to popular effect. His 
estimate of prosody will, I suppose, excite 
more horror at Oxford, than if he had denied 
the distinction of right and wrong.” 

But if Sir James Mackintosh wanted that 
sterner stuff which goes to make up the un- 
flinching logician, he amply compensated for 
its absence by the richness, the elegance, 
and the moral beauty of his intellectual cha- 
racter. If the frame of his mind was not 


of their age, nor in all cases to preserve 
himself free from its errors, he possessed a 
nice and delicate sense of the beautiful and 
the good, and a refinement of thought and 
feeling, which lead to all that is elevated and 
ennobling in human nature. The generosity 
and the love of literature which urged him 
to write home from India an unlimited com- 
mission to assist Kirke White in his studies, 
on merely reading in a Review the circum- 


stances of that highly-gifted and unfortunate | 


writer, amount almost to the chivalry of be- 
nevolence ; and the anecdote is in perfect 
keeping with the rest of his history. All his 
feelings seem to have been kind, and all his 
impulses towards good. That he was an 


affectionate father and husband may be | 


thought no uncommon merit; but through- 
out his diaries there are scattered touches of 
tenderness, so deep and so delicately ex- 
pressed, that they must find an echo in the 
heart of the dullest and least apprehensive 
of his readers. ‘‘ See as often as you can,” 
he writes from India to Lady Mackintosh, 
who had been compelled to leave him,— 
“* see everybody who is coming here, that I 
may hear from them how you and the poor 
bodies [the children] are, and how you all 
look. ‘The stupidest person who has seen 
you will be a messenger from the gods to 


me.” 





His desire to mitigate the severities of our 
criminal law, and to amend our judicial in- 
stitutions, proceeded as much from his sym- 
pathies as from an abstract sense of justice ; 
and the same sensibility seems to have pre- 
sided over his wish to have his judicial 
career unstained by blood. This wish was 
difficult to accomplish,t and the internal 
struggles of the man when the object ap- 
peared to be compromised, are worthy of all 
praise and imitation. On one of these occa- 
sions he writes :— 


“ To-morrow my adjourned sessions begin. I 
have three murders; one by a European soldier 
ona native, which I fear will compel me to de- 
part from my system. 

“12th__Day of my adjourned sessions.— 
Charged the grand jury with more than usual 
solemnity, and informed them, that after near 
six years, in which I had the happiness of never 
once inflicting capital punishment, the present 
state of the calendar seemed to announce, that, 
I must now show my regard to human life in 
another manner. 

“The calendar contained four charges of 
murder; but on two there was a verdict of man- 
slaughter; on a third there might have been the 
same verdict. There was a verdict of guilty; 
but with such a recommendation, and attended 
with such circumstances, that I had no difficulty 
in making the punishment transportation. 

“ The fourth was a more difficult case. It was 
that of an Irish artilleryman, who having wrested 
an officer’s sword from his horse-keeper, ran two 
or three miles on the road with it, and at last 
killed a poor old, unarmed, and unoffending 
seapoy of police. It had not a single circum- 
stance which could be considered as a mitigation 
—but the man was mortally drunk. 

“To admit this as a defence, or even to allow 
it publicly as a mitigation, seems extremely 
dangerous. But as the example of punishment 
does not influence a man who is drunk any more 
than one who is mad, it is plain, that to hang 
a man for what he does in such circumstances, 
is to make drunkenness, when followed by an 
accidental consequence, a capital offence. The 
execution will not deter drunkards from mur- 


: “ | der; it only deters men who are sober from 
quite calculated to lead men far in advance | ~ y 


drunkenness, 

“ 14th._After much consideration, I deter- 
mined to pronounce sentence of death on the 
* murderer,’ or ‘killer;’ and after letting the 
terror of it hang for some time over his head, 
either to respite him till the king’s pleasure be 
known, or to commute the punishment into 
transportation. The sentence of death will be 
found in the newspapers. It was the first time 
that I had worn my condemnation cap, and I 
was considerably affected. I, however, con- 
tained my feelings; and in the midst of huma- 
nity, did not, I hope, lose the proper firmness 
and dignity.” 

Connected with his retirement from the 
contentions of the world, and one cause, 


| perhaps, of his unfitness for a public life, 


was his indifference to money. ‘This was so 





t In Vol. II, p. 110, is the following entry: “ Con- 
demned to death a matross of Artillery, for the wanton 


murder of a poor native at Goa. He received his sen- 
tence with the utmost indifference ; it is to be executed 
on Saturday morning on the Esplanade, in the p 

of the whole garrison, under arms.” 

And again, in reference to the same transaction, “ I 
have this morning (and for the first time in my life) 
signed a warrant for the execution of James Estelow, 
who is to be hanged to-morrow. I never signed a pa- 
per with more perfect tranquillity of mind. I felt 
agitation in pronouncing the sentence, but none in sub- 
scribing the warrant. I had no scruple of conscience on 
either occasion.” 

The characteristic bias of the Judge’s mind, appears 
in the following remark :—“ If I had to choose a case 
in which | should inflict capital punishment, it would 
have been the cruel murder of a mean Hindd by an 
English soldier.” 








absolute, that, (to use the language of his 
biographer), “even the general example 
of money-making which surrounded him 
would have no effect cn a too inveterate in. 
difference as to personal emolument. He 
had been at El Dorado, but had forgotten 
the gold; and on his return, had to confess 
that he was ‘ ashamed of his poverty, as it 
shows a want of common sense. I can no 
more learn to play the game of life than 
that of whist.’” 

With such qualities as these, it will easily 
be imagined that through his journals and 
letters, Sir James Mackintosh must have 
scattered many maxims of social wisdom 
and of moral feeling. Not only the spirit, 
but the letter, of his communications over- 
flows with a pure and searching morality, 
the produce of the most refined benevolence 
and the keenest observation. But his inti- 
mate sense of the good and the beautiful 
seems only to have inspired him with a 
greater toleration for the weaknesses of 
others, and a more enlarged and liberal 
construction of their motives and actions, 
“ A benevolent man,” he observes in his 
diary, [16 May, 1811] “ estimates others by 
the degree in which he makes them happy; 
a selfish man by the degree in which he can 
make them subservient to his own interest, 
To estimate human beings merely, or chiefly, 
by their intrinsic merits, and to act towards 
them on that principle, is a proud pretension, 
but evidently inconsistent with the condition 
of human nature. It would be naturai in 
mere spectators, but not in those engaged 
in the race of life. The evident effect of it 
is, after all, to cheat ourselves. When we 
suppose we are estimating others on prin- 
ciples of severe justice, we may be giving 
judgment on them under the influence of 
dislike, disgust, or anger.” 

In the same spirit he observes of friend- 
ship :— 

Thinking on the way in which the friend. 
ships, even of good people, die away without 
quarrel, it recurred to me that a very useful ser- 
mon might be written on the causes and reme- 
dies of the decay of friendship. ‘Thine own 
friend and thy father’s friend forget not.’ The 
grand cause is too clear and strong a perception 
of the faults of others. The zeal for reforming 
these faults makes the matter worse, because it 
is almost sure of being disappointed, and the 
disappointment exaggerates the old faults, and 
discovers new ones. The reformer becomes dis- 
agreeable by ungrateful admonitions, and begins 
to dislike those who will not listen to his counsel. 
Thus friendship is insensibly dissolved, without 
any apparent cause, and it is well if, in the state 
of alienation which succeeds, each party does 
not seek some occasion of quarrel, to deliver 
himself from the reproach of inconstancy, and 
from the constraint of keeping up appearances. 
The remedy is to set out with a large stock of 
toleration, and the danger of this remedy is, that 
the toleration may degenerate into indifference. 
Men of mild virtue must cherish the affections 
which happily blind them to the defects of those 
whom they love ;—men of a severer morality 
must cultivate a high sense of the becomingness 
and dignity of constancy.” } 

His toleration for differences of speculative 
opinion is manifested in some curious obser- 
vations relative to what passed in his own 
mind on the death of the governor of Bom- 
bay. They are not less worthy of citation 
for the refined and searching philosophy rev 
embody, than for the useful moral whic 
results from them. 
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«Those who frequently contemplate the en- 
tire subjection of every part of the animal frame 
to the laws of chemistry, and the numerous pro- 
cesses through which all the organs of the human 
body must pass after death, acquire habits of 
imagination unfavourable to a hope of an inde- 

ndent existence of the thinking principle, or 
of a renewed existence of the whole man. These 
facts have a more certain influence than any 
reasonings on the habitual convictions of men. 
Hence arises, in part, the prevalent incredulity 
of physicians. The doctrine of the resurrection 
could scarcely have arisen among a people who 
buried their dead. 

“18th, Sunday.—I went to the funeral 
sermon. The principal part consisted of some 
arguments of the immortality of the soul. In 
the eloquence of Cicero, of Fénélon, and Ad- 
dison, the reasons in behalf of this venerable and 
consolatory opinion had appeared strong and 
sound; but, in the preacher’s statement, they 
shrunk into a mortifying state of meagreness. 
Contemplations passed in my mind which I 
should be almost afraid to communicate to any 
creature. 

“19th—In the necessary ascending progress 
of the understanding to divest the infinitely per- 
fect Being of all resemblance to imperfection, he 
at length approaches a very faint and imperfect 
personality. I acknowledge, indeed, that the 
heart has an equally inevitable descending 
progress; in which, the Divinity is more and 
more individualized, brought nearer, and made 
liker to ourselves, that he may be more the ob- 
ject of affection. But to confine myself to spe- 
culation ; a person, commonly called an Atheist, 
might certainly feel the most ardent moral en- 
thusiasm, or the warmest love of perfect virtue ; 
he, consequently, has the feeling, of which devo- 
tion is a modification, or another name. This 
perfect virtue he must often personify. How 
small is the difference, in pure speculation, be- 
tween the evanescent individuality to which the 
reasonings of the philosophical theist reduce or 
exalt the divinity, and the temporary mental 
reality into which the imagination of him who is 
called an Atheist brightens his personification of 
virtue ! 

“Let me apply the same mode of examination 
to the other element of religion, the doctrine of 
a future state. The foundation of that doctrine, 
is the desire that beings, capable of an indefinite 
progress in virtue and happiness, may accom- 
plish the destiny which seems open to them, and 
the belief that the interruption of that noble 
progress by death is only apparent. The fear of 
hell, or the desire of reward for ourselves, may, 
like the fear of the gallows, prevent crimes ; but, 
at most, it can only lead to virtue ; it never can 
produce it. I leave below me those coarse rude 
notions of religion which degrade it into a sup- 

plement to police and criminal law. All such 
representations are more practically atheistical, 
more derogatory from the grandeur of religious 
sentiment, than any speculative system called 
Atheism. When the mind is purified from these 
gross notions, it is evident that the belief of a 
future state can no longer rest on the merely 
selfish idea of preserving its own individuality. 
When we make a farther progress, it becomes 
indifferent whether the same individuals who 
now inhabit the universe, or others who do not 
yet exist, are to reach that superior degree of 
virtue and happiness of which human nature 
seems to be capable. The object of desire is the 
quantity of virtue and happiness—not the iden- 
tical beings who are to act and to enjoy. Even 
those who distinctly believe in the continued ex- 
istence of their fellow men, are unable to pursue 
their opinion through any considerable part of 
its consequences. The dissimilarity between 
Socrates at his death, and Socrates in a future 
state, ten thousand years after death, and ten 
thousand times wiser and better, is so very 





great, that to call these two beings by the same 
name, is rather a consequence of the imperfec- 
tion of language, than of exact views in philo- 
sophy. There is no practical identity. The 
Socrates of Elysium can feel no interest in re- 
collecting what befell the Socrates at Athens. 
He is infinitely more removed from his former 
state than Newton was in this world from his in- 
fancy. 

“ Now the philosopher, who for his doubts is 
called an Atheist, may desire and believe the 
future progress of intelligent beings, though he 
may doubt whether the progress being made by 
the same individuals, be either proved or very 
important. His feelings will scarcely differ at 
all, and his opinion very little, from him who is 
called a Theist. * * * 

“ Morality is usually said to depend upon re- 
ligion ; but thisis said in that low sense in which 
outward conduct is considered as morality. In 
that higher sense in which morality denotes sen- 
timent, it is more exactly true to say, that reli- 
gion depends on morality, and springs from it. 
Virtue is not the conformity of outward actions 
to a rule; noris religion the fear of punishment 
or the hope of reward. Virtue is the state of a 
just, prudent, benevolent, firm, and temperate 
mind. Religion is the whole of these sentiments 
which such a mind feels towards an infinitely 
perfect being.” 

How beautifully elevating are these truly 
religious sentiments! How refreshing to 
peruse, after the daily and hourly manifesta- 
tions of ignorance and sectarian bigotry with 
which the ordinary intercourse with the world 
as it now exists, is beset. 

We have insensibly run this article to an 
unusual length, without having touched 
upon the more interesting parts of the work, 
Sir James’s opinions of men and things. 
He was himself a man of too much mark to 
pass over, without some attempt at placing 
before the reader the rationale of his life. 
In a subsequent notice we shall devote our- 
selves to extracts and commentaries, on sub- 
jects of a more varied interest. 


An Historical Sketch of the Origin of English 
Prose Literature, and of its Progress till 
the Reign of James I. By William Gray, 
Esq. Oxford: Talboys. 

We have histories on all subjects : on eating, 

drinking, horse-racing, gambling, philosophy, 

and cudgel-playing: we have histories of 
snails, and ants, and caterpillars, and grubs 

—of monkeys, long-tailed and short; so have 

we of moles—of mice—of mites—and of rats : 

we have histories of bodies corporate, clerical 
and courtly—histories of nations which never 
existed—of kings that never reigned: we 
have histories too of the science of cutting 
throats, and of the art of mending them—of 
blowing up towns, and of building them—in 
short, we have a history of everything under 
the sun, save the history of our literature ; 
we have no account of the combined labours 
of those who 

Saved other names, but left their own unsung. 
Nor should literary men be blamed for this: 
such a work is too momentous for one hand 
to grapple with ; it is a national subject, and 
deserves the patronage as well as the consi- 
deration of the government. The study, 
the research, and the outlay which it re- 
quires, would be too much for any one of the 
living sons of genius. It is, indeed, little to 
the honour of our country that no history of 
its literature is to be found: scraps, and 
crumbs, and portions exist, but we have no 
connected or continuous narrative. We wish 





to see a full history of our poetry—of our 
rose—and of our criticism: the first has 
een partly done by Warton; the second is 
briefly touched upon in the sketch before us, 
but the third is yet unattempted. For such 
works there are ample materials: for the 
two first, we have romances both in prose 
and verse; poems long, and poems short; 
annals, histories, diaries, and biographies ; 
and, for the last, we have the critical gropings 
of Puttenham, Gascoigne, Harvey, Spenser, 
Webb, Harrington, and Daniel—the learned, 
the critical, and searching dissertations of 
Dryden and Addison, Pope and Johnson ; 
and, finally, a whole swarm of critical re- 
views, closing with the chippers and hewers 
of the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the 
Westminster. 

To produce such works would require good 
scholarship, patience, leisure, and indepen- 
dence, as well as genius of ahigh order. But, 
while we are persuaded that ripe scholarship 
is necessary, we are not of those who would 
advise that learning, like the bond-timbers 
in an ill-constructed house should be visible 
to every eye, disfiguring what it ought to 
adorn. The work should be written in clear, 
simple, and nervous English—as much like 
Southey, and as little like Johnson, and Gib- 
bon, and Robertson, as possible. The libra- 
ries of the rich and the collections of the 
titled would, perhaps, be opened, without 
reluctance, to men in whom the public have 
confidence : we have good reason to know 
that England has treasures both in literature 
and art, of which she is hardly conscious. 
But we are afraid that a work so extensive 
will be regarded as a dream—a devout ima- 
gining. A part, however, may be done; and 
we would advise Mr. Gray, who has taste 
and talent enough for the task, to extend his 
present sketch into a complete history of our 
Prose Literature from the days of Hengist 
and Horsa to those of William IV. He will 
find books, and manuscripts, and intelligence, 
sufficient in Oxford and London for the un- 
dertaking; and we feel, that the taste and 
research visible in the little hasty work be- 
fore us, as wellas in his ‘ Life and Works of 
Sir Philip Sidney,’ justify us in our advice. 


Chinese Comedy.—The Intrigues of a Wait- 
ing Maid—(T chao Mei Hiang, traduite du 
Chinois, par M. Bazin ainé.) Printed for 
private circulation. Paris, de l’Imprimerie 
Royale. 

Tuts is the first comedy of intrigue that has 


yet been translated from the Chinese. It is 
taken from the same collection as the tragic 
dramas already known in Europe, and, though 
inferior to them in interest of plot, is, per- 
haps, more valuable as a picture of Chinese 
manners. In the history of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, nothing is soremarkable as the influence 
and permanence of ceremonies ; every ac- 
tion of life, public and private, is regulated 
by a strict ritual, and the form is deemed 
more essential than the substance. ‘The 
Li-ki, or code of Chinese rites, is about to be 
translated by Professor Julien, for the Ori- 
ental Translation Fund, and its publication 
will doubtless elucidate the civil and political 
organization of Chinese society ; the drama 
before us clearly shows, that a thorough know- 
ledge of the Chinese ritual is necessary to un- 
derstanding the nature of Chinese society. 
In all Chinese dramas, there is one prin- 
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cipal character, to which all the rest are sub- 
ordinate : in this comedy the lead is given 
to a female slave, brought up in the house of 
a minister of state; it is she who recalls to 
memory the old legends of the nation, who 
sings the lyrical odes, whose pompous imagery 
and rapid transitions constitute the chief 
difficulty of a translator ; it is she who teaches 
the audience to respect the memory of their 
ancestors, by showing the importance of the 
forms they had devised. 

The plot of the play is very simple. A 
young man, Pe-min-tchong, had been left an 
orphan by his father, a general oiticer who 
had received a mortal wound while saving 
the life of his commander-in-chief, the prince 
of Tsin. In gratitude for this favour the 
prince promised his daughter in marriage 
to the son of his deliverer. ‘The prince died 
soon after, but, before his death, he in- 
formed his wife, Han, that he had betrothed 
her daughter Siao-man to young Pe-min- 
tchong. Han has educated her daughter in 
company with a clever young female slave, 
Fan-sti, and has found both profit by the 
instructions they received. 

Pe-min-tchong is now announced as just 
arrived from a distant province, in the hope 
of receiving his promised bride. Han orders 
the young women to salute him as a brother, 
an honour with which Pe-min would have 
willingly dispensed. An excuse is offered for 
not presenting wine; acup of tea is served 
up in its stead, and it requires all the young 
man’s politeness to avoid expressing his dis- 
satisfaction. Thus ends the preliminary act. 

In the first act of the drama, we find Pe- 
min lodged in a garden house, in Madame 
Han’s demesne; he and Siao-man have been 
smitten with mutual love, which they are 
themselves unconscious of; but Fan-sti has 
discovered the secret, and sedulously exerts 
herself to bring the lovers together. She 
persuades Siao-man to take an evening walk 
in the gardens, and the lyrics in which, to 
entice her mistress, she describes the beauties 
of a Chinese evening in spring, are speci- 
mens of rural poetry that may interest the 
reader, even in a literal translation. 

Fan-st sings.—“ A poet, with all his talent, 
would fail to describe these prospects, the 
brightest colours of the painter could not re- 
present them. See the Hai-tang (Pyrus japo- 
nica), whose half-folded blossom is waving in 
the breeze ; the odoriferous plants are veiled in 
fragrant clouds; our lamp burns tranquilly un- 
der its gauze shade; the willows allow their 
green silky foliage to float tremulously in the 
air, while from the leaves, pearls of dew fall 
like a shower of stars into this tranquil lake; 
one might say, that they were diamonds drop- 
ping into a vase of crystal. See how the moon 
shines at the corner of the willows, like the 
celestial dragon, that brought the sacred mirror 
from Heaven.” 

During their walk Siao-man overhears 
Pe-min singing the charms of his mistress; 
she is so delighted, that she leaves before 
his door an embroidered purse, on which 
verses are worked, signifying that his love 
was known and returned. 

In the second act, Pe-min, unable to pro- 
cure an interview with his mistress, has fallen 
sick from grief. Fan-sii, in pity, undertakes 
to bring the lovers together, but this is for- 
bidden by the inexorable ritual of China : the 
artifices by which the clever waiting-maid 
removes scruples, and evades violating the 
letter of the law, are ingenious, but could 





scarcely be understood without lengthened 
explanations. 

The third act contains the interview, which 
is awkwardly interrupted by the arrival of 
Han; the angry remonstrances and expla- 
nations that ensue, turn altogether upon 
points of form; Fan-si confutes Han, but 
fails to appease her, and Pe-min is dismissed 
to pursue his studies at Pekin. 

An interval of three years elapses before 
the commencement of the fourth act. Pe- 
min has now passed through all the literary 
grades with distinguished honour, and has 
obtained the highest rank at the final ex- 
amination. The emperor, to reward such 
distinguished merit, resolves to marry him 
to the daughter of the prince of Tsin, not 
knowing that the match had been long ago 
agreed upon. Pe-min and Siao-man are re- 
spectively informed, that their marriages are 
to be arranged by the emperor, and, as no 
names are mentioned, the lovers are distracted 
by fears of separation. The Chinese author 
has bungled this portion of the drama sadly, 
and nothing can be more dreary than the 
scene, where by the exertions of Fan-sii all 
difficulties are solved. The play concludes 
with an announcement of the favours, which 
the beneficent emperor designs to bestow on 
the family of the prince of ‘T'sin. 

There is less dramatic power in the conduct 
of this piece than might have been expected. 
The same fable in European hands would 
have been enriched with incident, and the 
dialogue would have abounded in sentiment ; 
but the Chinese author is tied up by the 
ceremonial fetters; he pourtrays a struggle 
between form and feeling, he ends by recon- 
ciling both ; but the whole conduct of the play 
shows, that he deemed the form everything, 
and the feeling nothing. 


The Rural Muse. Poems by John Clare. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Or all those whose genius has struggled to 
light through the disadvantages of humble 
fortune, there have been few who, however 
they may have begun, can, in the end, justly 
be called peasant-poets—few, in whose verses, 
as they advance in life, traces of cultivation 
and book-learning do not increasingly appear 
either in the enlargement of the circle of 
their subjects, or their improved use of lan- 
guage and allusion. This change is natural 
and delightful to witness, when it does not 
involve the loss of that simple freshness of 
spirit, which is the peculiar and compensat- 
ing gift of those born under such circum- 
stances; it gladdens us to watch one ferti- 
lizing influence after another enriching a 
mind of high natural endowments—to ob- 
serve experience and knowledge adding to, 
without alloying, the rich native ore: but 
there is also to us something unspeakably 
pleasant, in these days of pretence, to light 
upon some lowly but not mean-minded singer, 
who, in his own retired corner of the world, 
continues to pour out the thoughts which 
rural life awakens, in a strain full, it may be, 
of delicate observation, but as artless and un- 
worldly as that which he first spontaneously 
uttered on hedge-row stile, or in the lone- 
liness of green meadows. Such a one was 
Bloomfield—such a one is John Clare: in 
fact, the verses he addresses to his pre- 
decessor might be not unaptly applied to 
himself. 





Sweet unassuming Minstrel! not to thee 

The dazzling fashions of the day belong; 
Nature’s wild pictures, field, and cloud, and tree, 

And quiet brooks, far distant from the throng, 
In murmurs tender as the toiling bee, 

Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 
Weil! Nature owns thee : let the crowd pass by; 

The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks, that gently flow and sing : 

But Nature is their source, and earth and sky 
Their annual offering to her current bring. 

Thy gentle muse and memory need no sigh ; 
For thine shall murmur on to many a spring, 

When prouder streams are summer-burnt and dry. 


Hear, too, with what happy and homely 
simplicity he describes the sources of his in- 
spiration ; every line contains a picture, 


Old stone-pits, with veined ivy overhung ; 

Wild crooked brooks, o’er which is radely flang 

A rail, and plank that bends beneath the tread; 
Old narrow lanes, where trees meet over-head; 
Path-stiles, on which a steeple we espy, 

Peeping and stretching in the distant sky; 
Heaths overspread with furze-bloom’s sunny shine, 
Where Wonder pauses to exclaim, “ Divine !” 
Old ponds, dim shadowed with a broken tree;— 
These are the picturesque of Taste to me ; 

While painting Winds, to make complete the scene, 
In rich confusion mingle every green, 

Waving the sketchy pencils in their hands, 
Shading the living scenes to fairy lands. 

It will be easily gathered, then, that the 
songs of ‘The Rural Muse’ are in favour 
with us. Some of them are old acquaint- 
ances, but the greater number we have never 
seen before: we shall give a specimen or 
two of these. 

The Evening Star. 
How blest I’ve felt on summer eves, 
When resting on a stile, 
Half hid in hazel’s moistening leaves, 
So weary after toil! 
And gazing on the Evening Star, 
That shed its ruddy light 
Like joys, which something came to mar, 
Retreating out of sight. 


O’er the wood-corner’s sombre brown, 
The lamp of dewy eve, 

No sooner up than sloping down, 
Seemed always taking leave. 


Yet ’tis a lovely sight to see, 
And beautifal the time 

It shines in heaven’s canopy 
At evening’s gentle prime. 


Akin to images and things 
That glad the quiet mind, — 

A calmness o’er the heart it flings, 
That poets love to find. 


It shines o’er sheep within the fold, 
O’er shepherds whistling home ; 
The plough lies in the fallow moald, 

The horse is free to roam. 


*Tis welcome to the weary breast, 
It sweetens life’s employ, 

It sees the labourer to his rest, 
The lover to his joy. 


The wanderer seeks his easy chair, 
The light is in his cot, 

His Evening Star is shining there, 
And troubles are forgot. 


It looks on many a happy place, 
Where lovers steal to meet; 

It gilds the milkmaid’s ruddy face, 
While on her rustic seat. 


Upon the old tree in the glen, 
That by the hovel lay, : 

The shepherd there had set his pen, 
And whistled on his way. 


It shines o’er many a whispered pledge, 
By fondness told again ; 

In cowsheds by the woodland hedge, 
’Neath hawthorns by the lane. 


It brings the balm to summer nights, 
Like incense from afar, — 

And every musing mind delights 
To hail the Evening Star. 

We find the poet improved since we met 
him last; though he writes of his own pro- 
gress in such a strain of pleasant and self- 
deceiving melancholy as the following :— 

O Poesy is on the wane, . 

For Fancy’s visions all unfitting ; 
I hardly know her face again, 
Nature herself seems on the flitting. 
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sun those mornings used to find, 
Its clouds were other-country mountains, 
And heaven looked downward on the mind, 
Like groves, and rocks, and mottled fountains. 
Those heavens are gone, the mountains grey 
Turned mist—the sun, a homeless ranger, 
Pursues alone his naked way, 
Unnoticed like a very stranger. 
O Poesy is on the wane, 
Nor love nor joy is mine again. 
Love’s sun went down without a frown, 
For very joy it used to grieve us; 
J often think the West is gone, 
Ah, cruel Time, to undeceive us. 
The stream it is a common stream, 
Where we on Sundays used to ramble, 
The sky hangs o’er a broken dream, 
The bramble’s dwindled to a bramble ! 
© Poesy is on the wane, 
I cannot find her haunts again. 
- * . 


Aye, Poesy hath passed away, 
‘And Fancy’s visions undeceive us; 
The night hath ta’en the place of day, 
And why should passing shadows grieve us? 
I thought the flowers upon the bill 
Were flowers from Adam's open gardens ; 
Bat I have had my summer thrills, 
And | have had my heart’s rewardings. 
So Poesy is on the wane, 
I hardly know her face again. 
And Friendship it hath burned away, 
Like to a very ember cooling, 
A make-believe on — day, 
That sent the simple heart a fooling ; 
Mere jesting in an earnest way, 
yy a and still deceiving ; 
And Hope is but a fancy-play, 
And Joy the art of true believing ; 
For Poesy is on the wane, 
O could I feel her faith again ! 


But, since the world began, have authors 
been unjust judges of their own capabilities 
and performances : and we can by no means 
agree in the last lament. In taking leave of 
John Clare’s volume, we give it our hearty 
recommendation ; which it deserves, were it 
only for these four lines, which might fitly 
have served it for motto. 


Joys come like the grass in the fields springing there, 
ithout the mere toil of attention or care ; 

They come of themselves, like a star in the sky, 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud passes by. 


Lanpner’s Caninet Cyctorzp1a—No. 68. 
4 History of Greece. By the Rev. C. Thirl- 


wall, F.T.C.C. Vol. I. 
man & Co. 


Historicat students will rejoice at the ap- 

arance of a Grecian history, equally free 
tom the credulity of Gillies, the prejudice 
of Mitford, and the scepticism of Keightley. 
Mr. Thirlwall is a sound scholar and an 
acute critic; he has carefully examined the 
legends on which the ancient history of 
Greece is founded, and has traced the diffi- 
culties that attend implicit belief on the one 
hand, and utter rejection on the other. The 
third chapter, in which the traditions re- 
specting foreign settlers in Greece are exa- 
mined, is a model of historical criticism, and 
will, we think, set the much-disputed ques- 
tion of Egyptian and Phoenician colonization 
at rest for ever. Mr. Thirlwall, however, 
has omitted one branch of evidence, which, 
in our opinion, merits more attention that it 
has yet received,—a comparison between 
the domestic manners of the early Greeks, 
as described by the epic writers, and the 
domestic manners of the ancient Egyptians, 
as pourtrayed on the monuments. It would 
out of place to enter on such an examina- 
tion here, but we cannot forbear mentioning 
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the similarity between the agricultural im- 
plements depicted in Rosellini’s plates, and 
those described in Hesiod’s Works and Days. 

The Spartan constitution, its effects on the 
internal condition of the state, and its exter- 
nal relations, are subjected to a very accurate 
scrutiny. Military glory is not regarded by 
Mr. Thirlwall as an excuse for oppression at 
home and perfidy abroad; he recognizes a 
higher morality than that of the camp, and 
believes that man was constituted for a 
nobler purpose than to lord it over his fellows. 
Many, no doubt, will be offended at his de- 
preciation of Lycurgus, and the system of 
laws that bears his name; but there are few 
diligent inquirers who will not join with him 
in regarding the legislation for a perpetual 
standing army, as a work that requires no 
very extraordinary effort of genius. When 
once the Dorian conquerors had resolved 
that there should be two races in Laconia, 
the one of armed tyrants, the other of work- 
ing slaves, their institutions became the 
necessary result of the position they had as- 
sumed. It has always been found easier to 
devise laws for perpetuating oppression than 
for remedying its evils. 

The present volume treats only of the 
early history of Greece, a portion more inter- 
esting to the scholar than the general reader; 
but the simple elegance of the style, and the 
picturesque grouping in the narrative, lead to 
a confident expectation that the work, when 
complete, will be as delightful as it is sure to 
be valuable. 


A History and Description of the late Houses 
of Parliament and Ancient Palatial Edi- 
jices of Westminster. By John Britton 
and Edward W. Brayley. Parts I. to VI. 
London: Weale. 


Tuts is not only an interesting but an amus- 
ing work; and now, when the attention of 
the country has been directed to the scene of 
the late disastrous fire, the accounts of the 
splendour of the ancient palace of Westmin- 
ster, and of the various historical occurrences 
which took place there, will be read with 
even additional pleasure. The palace of 
Westminster claimed a high antiquity, little 
inferior indeed to that of the adjoining 
Minster; it is, however, considered very 
questionable, whether it became a regular 
royal residence until the time of the Con- 
fessor. ‘That he resided there, during the 
rebuilding of the Abbey, is proved by a 
charter dated at Westminster, and by the 
concurrent testimony of our earlier chroni- 
clers, who relate that he died there only a 
few days after the solemn consecration of 
the new edifice. The Conqueror also chose 
the palace of Westminster as his residence 
when in this part of the kingdom; and from 
a slight notice in the Annals of Waverley, 
we find that law courts during his reign 
were held there. The story of William 
Rufus having built the great hall, seems to 
be correct ; his brother Beauclere frequently 
resided in this palace, and there his wife, the 
*‘ good queen Maude,” died. The succeed- 
ing two monarchs also held their court there, 
and in the Hall, on the day of Coeur de 
Lion’s coronation feast, the cruel massacre 

1. In the reign 





of the Jews was perpetrated. 
of John, the palace seems to have become | 
greatly out of repair, and Messrs. Britton 
é - : i “ . 

and Lrayley give us several entries from the | 


Close Rolls, relating to the expenditure in- 
curred on this account; but it is to the reign 
of his son that we must look for details re- 
specting its rebuilding. Several precepts of 
ones III., though of minor importance, 
are to be found in the Close Rolls, but as the 
volume, to which we some time since directed 
the attention of our readers, closes with the 
eighth year of Henry, it is to the succeed~ 
ing volume that we must look for more im- 
portant and interesting details, relating to 
the rebuilding of the Abbey, as well as the 
king’s palace. 

The reign of Henry III., although the 
longest in our annals, does not seem to have 
been long enough for the completion of the 
works at the palace. ‘They were carried on 
during the earlier years of Edward. The 
following extracts from the Wardrobe ac- 
counts are curious and valuable, as they 
give the prices of the various articles. ‘To 
bring these prices to the present standard, 
we must multiply them, as in the ‘ Rolls 
and Records,’ by fifteen. + 

“For timber, whereof to make the King’s 
Mews, and carriage of the same from Kingston 
to the said Mews, as well by land as by water, 
divers keys for the same, and for repairing the 
keys of the gerfalcons’ bath, for iron rings for the 
curtain of the Mews before the said falcons, and 
for turfs bought for the herbary of the said falcons, 

>| i 

“ For four ship-loads of hard stone of ‘ Boi’ 
(Bononia, or Boulogne?) seven hundred and 
one quarter of Reygate freestone, and for freight 
and unloading thereof, and for burnt lime, and 
for plaster of Paris purchased for the aforesaid 
works, £25 18 94 

“ For shoots or cuttings of divers plants of vines, 
willows, §c., and certain other purchases for the 
garden of the King and Queen there, 118s. 4d. 

Between April 1292 and August 1294, 
very extensive “ beautifying” took place. 
From the curious rolls, first noticed by Mr. 
Topham, and of which, on careful search, 
twelve have been found, we obtain much 
valuable information as to the state of the 
arts, as well as the wages of the various arti- 
zans employed. 

“ These rolls furnish interesting information 
concerning the rate of wages of artificers at the 
close of the thirteenth century. We learn that 
the superior masons, who were engaged in the 
years 1291 and 1292, had 6d. a day, and that 
the wages of the others varied from 4d. to 44d. 
and 5d. a day; the weekly wages of the appa- 
ritor, or foreman, were 3s. 6d.; the squarers of 
stone, and their assistants, were paid from 4d. 
to 5d. aday. Wages of the principal smith 6d. 
a day; of carpenters from 43d. to 5d. a day; of 
plumbers 4}d. to 6d. a day; of tilers 5d. a day. 

“ The wages of the painters in those years, 
were as follow. Master Walter, the principal 


+ In this estimate we follow the opinion of Mr. 
Hardy. Mr. Hallam thinks that during the thirteenth 
century prices must be multiplied by twenty-four or 
twenty-five,to bring them to the present standard. 
This is certainly far too high. In the reign of Ed- 
ward, previously to his first debasement of the coin 
in 1301, and when the shilling was equal in weight to 
three modern ones, wheat was 4s. the quarter. Now, 
these four shillings weighed twelve of our modern ones, 
we must, therefore, multiply that sum by eight, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hallam’s estimate, and then we must 
believe wheat to have been at the enormous price of 
4l. 16s. per quarter! According to Mr. Hardy's esti- 
mate it was 34. An additional proof of the correctness 
of this eptleman’s opinion, will be found in the wages 
of the artizans mentioned in the preceding extract. 
Multiplied by fi/feen, they will not be found to vary 
greatly from the full prices of the present day. That 
they should be rather higher was to be expected, since, 
at that period of rapid advancement in laxury, the 
demand for superior workmen would probably be 
greater than the supply. 
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painter, was paid 14d. a day, the others smaller 
sums, in general from 7d. to 3d.aday. Two 
individuals, Andrew (Andrea) and Giletto, pro- 
bably Italians, had conjointly 6s. 8d. for six 
days, and 8s. in another week for the same time. 

“ Among the articles charged in these ac- 
counts, are several which clearly demonstrate 
that painting in oil-colours formed a part of the 
decorations that were then in progress. Oil 
and cole and varnish, with white and red lead, 
vermillion and azure, and sinople, are repeated- 
ly mentioned; together with gold and silver 
(leaf), of which considerable quantities were 
used. These articles, as Mr. Hawkins has re- 
marked, ‘ could not have been wanted for mere 
house painting ;’ and hence, as well as from the 
length of time which the artists were employed, 
he judiciously infers, ‘that the paintings were 
not even heraldical bearings (exclusively), but 
human figures; either portraits or ideal repre- 
sentations, and historical subjects, such as were 
afterwards painted on the walls when the chapel 
was rebuilt by Edward the Third.’ 

“ From the prices mentioned in these rolls, 
it appears that a ‘ pottle of oil’ cost 5d. or 6d.; 
a pound of red lead 2d.; a pound of white lead 
14d. or 1$d.; a pound of tin 3$d.; a quartern 
of azure 1s.; a pound of red varnish 34d. and 
4d.; a quartern of sinople 1s.; a pound of 
green 5}d.; one hundred (probably books) of 
gold-leaf 3s. 4d.; one hundred of silver-leaf 6d. ; 
and a quartern of vermillion (probably—of a 
hundred weight,) 6s. 5d.” 

Under the reign of Edward II. the editors 
have furnished several curious extracts from 
a MS. in the British Museum, relating to 
the details of his coronation, and giving the 
exact words of his coronation oath. From a 
roll very lately discovered in the King’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office, we select the following 
extract, which will show on what an ex- 
tensive scale coronation feasts were anciently 
held, and how little a spirit of exclusiveness 
found a place on such occasions. There is a 
precept in ‘ Fcedera,’ directing the Seneschal 
of Gascony and the Constable of Bourdeaux 
to send one thousand pipes of wine for this 
coronation—a goodly “ note of preparation” 
truly. 

“ One long hall was erected of the entire 
length of the upper wall of the palace, reaching 
along the Thames, for the judgments and so- 
lemnities of the treasurer and barons [of the 
exchequer], and the great men and councillors. 
This hall was appropriated for the royal seat on 
the day of the coronation, and it was therefore 
ordered, that it should be covered with boards 
‘ de sago,’ and strongly supported at the back 
along its entire length, on account of the pres- 
sure of the people. 

“* Fourteen other halls were afterwards made, 
extending in length from that just mentioned, 
towards the great door of the palace, approach- 
ing as nearly as possible to the door without 
impeding the entrance and exit of the people 
and the men atarms. In these halls divers par- 
titions were made for pantries, butleries, dressers, 
&. with lattices before the partitions.—Three 
emduits were ordained to be running continually 
with red and white wine, and with piment,t— 
* pyamento’—in the centre of these halls, that 
every oue might come and drink at pleasure. 

“ Of the providing and storing forms, trestles, 
and tables against the coronation.— Mem. That 
all the houses and all the halls in the Palace, 
and many houses within the precincts of the 
Abbey, were prepared, and, as it were, filled 
with tables. 

‘ Barriers, palisades, lattices, and other de- 
fences, were constructed before the door of the 

+ Piment was wine mixed with spice and sweetened 
with honey. Chaucer, in his Miller’s Tale, says “ He 
sent her piment, methe, and spiced ale.” 








great monastery in which the king was crowned, 
and in the same manner before each of the doors 
of the palace, and also before various places 
within and without the palace, which were as- 
signed for pantries, butleries, cooking-rooms, 
sculleries, larders, and poulteries, and for divers 
other offices. 

“ Forty furnaces were fixed in the palace against 
the conclusion of the coronation; and divers 
ovens were made within it against the corona- 
tion, namely, in the bakehouse and saltsary.” 

The following anecdote from Walsingham 
may be new to some of our readers, and with 
it we conclude, recommending this publica- 
tion, not only as combining, in a popular 
form, much information derived from many 
volumes, but as affording to the architectural 
antiquary very valuable notices respecting 
the various rebuildings and alterations of the 
old palace of Westminster, obtained from 
sources hitherto inaccessible. 

“ Walsingham records the following singular 
occurrence, as having taken place within West- 
minster Hall, at Whitsuntide 1317 :—*‘ This 
year the king celebrated the feast of Pentecost 
in the Great Hall at Westminster, where as he 
sat in the royal seat at table, in the presence of 
the great men of his kingdom, there entered a 
woman adorned with a theatrical dress, sitting 
on a fine horse with corresponding trappings, 
who, after the manner of players, made a circuit 
round the tables, and at length ascended the 
steps to the table of the king, and laid before 
him a certain letter; then reining back her 
steed, and saluting the guests, she retired as she 
came. The king had the letter opened that he 
might know its contents, which were as follow: 
—* His lordship the king shows little courtly 
consideration for his knights, who, in his father’s 
time and in his own, have exposed themselves 
to various dangers, and have spent or diminish- 
ed their substance in their service; while others 
who have not borne the weight of business, 
[alios qui pondus negocii nondum portaverant] 
have been abundantly enriched!’ When these 
things were heard, the guests looking one upon 
another, wondered at the boldness of the woman, 
and the porters or door-keepers were blamed 
for having suffered her to enter; but they ex- 
cused themselves, answering that it was not the 
custom at the royal palace [domus regia] in any 
way to prohibit the entrance of players, [his- 
triones,] especially at solemn festivals. Persons 
were then sent after the woman, who was easily 
found, taken, and committed to prison; and 
being required to tell why she had acted in such 
a manner, she truly replied that she had been 
induced to do it by a certain knight, for a 
proper reward [mercede condigna]. The knight 
being sent for, and brought before the king, in 
reply to inquiries, nothing fearing, boldly con- 
fessed himself the author of the letter, and 
avowed that he had consulted the king’s honour 
in what he had done. Therefore the knight 
by his constancy rendered himself deserving of 
the king’s favour, with abundant gifts: and the 
woman was released from prison.’ ” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

§ Mephistopheles in England ; or, the Confessions 
of a Prime Minister. 3 vols.—The structure 
and fate of what is called light literature, the 
straws which float on the current of publication, 
are worthy of remark as illustrative of the tone 
and temper of the age. It is manifest that au- 
thors have found out, that the public prefer 
novels of character and purpose to the aimless 
wanderings of imagination ; and now, after the 
fashion of the Parisian lady, who had scenes 
from Homer embroidered on her pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, they think it necessary, even in the 
midst of scandal and gossip, to intimate as much 
as they know of the workings of the human 





heart: or, if they deal in supernatural marvels, 
theirs are not the white-robed spirits, which used 
to walk through closed doors and over impassable 
battlements to terrify maidens in duresse and 
bring villains to prayer and confession,—but 
merry, malicious, eating, drinking, and fight- 
ing devils—imps who, for one hour passed in 
the unreal world of shadows, have spent whole 
years in the living, breathing world of action 
and experience. In fact, the old family of the 
‘Montorios’ is extinct, and the broad lands of 
imaginative literature have passed to others— 
judging from some late obtrusions, we should 
say, to the descendants of Faust and Asmodeus, 
This novel of ‘ Mephistopheles’ is one of theclass 
last referred to, ahd not without power—but 
the graver scenes are overwrought, or otherwise 
objectionable, and the lighter are offensively 
personal. We have only to add, that there are 
some clever and characteristic songs introduced 
in the progress of the story.—Yet we cannot 
allow this novel to pass away without a few 
words, on a subject which has incidentally sug: 
gested itself, while writing these few remarks, 
* Mephistopheles’ is a work of precisely the cha- 
racter which, ten years ago, would have been 
announced with a preliminary flourish of little 
piquant paragraphs in the newspapers—would 
have been made the leading article in a literary 
paper—would have been honoured with a second 
notice, illustrated with copious extracts, and 
then, for propriety’s sake, have been dismissed 
with a gentle reproof for its personalities, and 
such other offences as tended, it was believed, 
to awaken public interest. Now it is not our 
fashion to flatter this same multiform monster 
the public—yet there must have been a manifest 
improvement in its taste and feeling, when a 
journalist, whose very breath of life is its favour, 
ventures to dismiss such a work thus briefly in 
a ‘Library Table’ notice. It is all very well 
as a mere declamatory theme to talk about the 
influence of the press; but though, toa certain 
extent, a journalist may and ought to lead public 
opinion, he must always be especially cautious 
not to goso far a-head as to be out of sight of his 
followers. The tone, temper, and character of 
a journal, must therefore, in degree, reflect the 
tone, temper, and character of the readers: the 
condition of its existence is, that it be read—the 
condition of its influence, that it be extensively 
read, for extensive circulation is not a mere self- 
ish consideration, but a means and measure of 
usefulness. Had we then been of opinion, that the 
readers of the Atheneum would have preferred 
the personal impertinencies of Mephistopheles, 
with my lady A and B, or Mr. C and D, in 
masking costume, to an inquiry into the cha- 
racter of Sir James Mackintosh, then Mephis- 
topheles and Sir James must have “handy- 
dandied,” and changed places ; for it is not our 
will and pleasure, but theirs, which is conclusive 
in such matters. 


‘ Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of 
Southern Africa, by Andrew Steedman.’ 2 vols. 
—Mr. Steedman is an enterprising naturalist, 
who, during a residence of ten years in the Cape 
colony, undertook several excursions into the in- 
terior of the country to study its Natural History, 
and succeeded in obtaining an extensive collec- 
tion of its zoological productions. During his 
wanderings, he kept a journal of such incidents 
and adventures as he thought might interest 
his friends, without any intention of future pub- 
lication ; but, since his arrival in England, he 
has been induced by the general attention 
directed towards Southern Africa, to prepare 
his notes for the press. Unfortunately, his 
notes contained little information on the topics 
to which the public mind was more particularly 
directed, and he was forced to eke out his im- 
perfect recollections of the social and political 
condition of the Caffers, the Bushmen and the 
Colonists, by gleanings from Pringle, Kay, the 
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United Service Journal, the Colonial Journals, 
the Missionary Reports, and other sources al- 
ready available to the public. Full one-half of 
the work is acknowledged extract, a large por- 
tion of the remainder is mere compilation ; 
Jittle consequently is left to justify the title of 
‘Wanderings and Adventures in South Africa.’ 
Mr. Steedman is far more interesting asa natu- 
ralist than a traveller ; his notices of African 
goology are full of information ; but his personal 
narrative is perplexed and obscure, and his de- 
scriptions of society for the most part vague 

neralities. He has, however, added something 
to our knowledge of the Caffer tribes, from the 
observations of others rather than his own; and 
these portions of his work may at this moment 
deserve attention. Among the powerful super- 
stitions of this people is a belief in witchcraft, 
which has given rise to a class of witch-finders 
byprofession—wretches equally cruel and power- 
fal, who can doom a miserable victim to excru- 
ciating tortures, as caprice or malignity may 
dictate. Some of these are in the pay of the 
chiefs, and at their instigation, denounce any 
one whose wealth may have stimulated avarice, 
or whose influence may have excited suspicion. 
We select one from the many examples of this 
horrible superstition recorded in these volumes. 

“At the time of our visit, a fine little girl 
was pointed out to us, whom Mrs. Chalmers 
was bringing up as a domestic. Her mother 
had been found by some of the Missionaries, 
while visiting the neighbourhood, under the 
following circumstances :—On coming to a de- 
serted kraal, their attention was attracted by 
the groans of some one apparently in great 
agony. When they entered the hut an appal- 
ling spectacle presented itself. A miserable 
Caffer woman had been accused of bewitching 
one of the chiefs, and treated with the greatest 
barbarity. Her savage accusers having, by 


means of the most horrible menaces, extorted 
from her a confession of guilt, half roasted her, 


then covered her smarting body with black ants, 
which had in some parts literally eaten the flesh 
from her bones ; and thus in a state of torture, 
slow and lingering to the last degree, she had 
been left to perish. In this dreadful condition 
she was found with her little girl, who had either 
escaped the observation of her tormentors, or 
else they in their tender mercies had left her to 
supply her dying mother with water, for which the 
cry of the poor suffering creature was incessant. 
Our countrymen, acting the part of the good 
Samaritan, dressed her wounds, and conveyed 
her to their home, where death speedily termi- 
nated her sufferings.” 

‘Rough Leaves from a Journal kept in Spain 
and Portugal, from 1832 to 1834, by Lieut.-Col. 
Lovell Badcock.’—Col. Badcock accompanied 
Lord William Russell, in 1832, to Portugal. 
They had no sooner arrived, than the former was 
dispatched to the Spanish frontier to collect in- 
telligence, observe the progress of events, and 
report the movements of the Spanish troops. 
In the then state of the country, this was an 
arduous and a hazardous duty. Subsequently, 
the Colonel went to Oporto, and his account of 
the progress of the siege is, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the work, which is, however, 
throughout, a plain straightforward soldier’s 
narrative, and pleasant, because unaffected and 
unpretending: but, as the Colonel’s opportuni- 
ties for making observations were hasty and 
casual, his memoranda are principally valuable 
for the light they throw on the feelings and pre- 
judices of the people, and as evidence on which 
to rest a political argument as to the chances of 
success in the attempt now making to establish 
free institutions in the Peninsula. 

‘Mundi et Cordis: De Rebus Sempiternis et 
Temporariis, Carmina. Poems and Sonnets, by 
Thomas Wade.’—With one shade more of fresh- 
hess and nature, and one less of conceit, in the 

















poems which make up this volume, it might have 
been acceptable to the public. The elaborate 
and scholastic titles of the divisions of the work, 
and the no less affected ones given to many 
of the songs and sonnets, offer us an excel- 
lent text (were we in the humour,) for a lec- 
ture upon the lack of wisdom, shown by those, 
who, now that Poetry is in little favour among the 
people, do their best even to lessen the small 
measure of grace with which she is regarded, by 
tricking her out in fantastic apparel. A fervent 
love of nature, an intellectual appreciation of the 
beautiful in art, a keen sense of the more delicate 
and hidden sympathies which stir our hearts, 
should not be wrapt up in cabalistic imagery, 
or forced phraseology. There are, however, 
some beautiful things in this volume; and we 
shall extract one of the simplest, and therefore 
best. 
To a Butterfly at Sea. 
Slight thing of sunny hours! 
Upon the cups of flowers 
Folding thy wings in pleasure ; 
In perfume and mild airs 
Fulfilling thy sweet cares, 
At bright and balmy leisure ! 
What do thy pinions weary 
Upon the ocean dreary, 
Where their light state must perish ? 
Upon the summer-meads, 
Where air on incense feeds, 
Thou hadst enough to cherish. 
Here, by the strong wind driven, 
Ere long thou shalt have striven, 
Thy grave will be the billow ; 
And thoughts of the green home, 
Whence thou wouldst idly roam, 
Shall come to thy death-pillow. 


So Beauty’s life is spent 
On love's fierce element— 
Her wing’d hopes fail; she dies : 
So the pale Poet’s dream 
Faints in the waste extreme 
Of life’s realities. 

‘The Hind aud the Panther.,—It was some- 
what ambitious in the author of this pamphlet to 
meditate a continuation of Dryden’s satire— 
there are not many among us who could write up 
to “Glorious John.” There is, however, both 
sense and talent in the poem. 

‘Poems, by Emma Mary Goldie.’—These 
poems have portentous titles—‘ ‘The Mysterious 
Bridal,’ ‘ Sarepta,’ ‘ The Libertine’s Bride,’ 
‘ The Dissolution of the World’—and contain 
more words than thoughts. The authoress 
would, probably, have succeeded better with 
simpler subjects. 

‘ Hints and Examples, illustrative of Analytic 
Teaching, by J. Bligh.’—'There are few more 
gratifying signs of the times than the attention 
paid to the science of education. The parrot 
system of instruction which has so long and so 
fatally prevailed in England, has manifestly 
been shaken to its very foundation; and the 
teachers who still cling to it run a fair chance 
of being buried under its ruins. Mr. Bligh has 
set the example of abandoning it altcgether, and, 
in the lectures before us, ably expounds the 
principles of the new and better system which 
he has adopted. His plan may be described in 
a few words—he treats pupils as intellectual 
beings, not as animated machines. His views 
generally coincide with those of Dr. Bryce, and 
we feel assured, that his recommendations will 
be found as easy in practice as they are excel- 
lent in theory. 

* The British Youth’s Reader.’ —The selections 
are made with taste, and the arrangement is 
excellent. 

‘ Fortitude, by Mrs. Hofland.’—This is, like 
all Mrs. Hofland’s stories for the young, ex- 
cellent in intention, pleasing and natural in 
style, and somewhat resembling its predecessors 
in incident. The scene is laid in the time of 
the Rebellion of 45; and after the heroine has 
been sufficiently tried and schooled by the un- 
toward chances of fortune, the book closes 
pleasantly, with her rational and well-deserved 
happiness. ‘ 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
A DAY-DREAM AT TINTAGEL., 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
( Concluded.) 

I said that the vision faded away and nothing 
was left but the bare hill, the crumbling ruins, 
and tle sea—I should have said, nothing but 
Poetry and Nature. Nature was young and tri- 
umphant as ever: the sun was in the sky, the 
breeze wandering over the earth and the 
ocean—the sea sent up its murmur, not of rage, 
but of power—and the voices of children, on the 
opposite hill, sent to my heart a cordial and 
cheerful delight :—and Poetry ! it was in all and 
through all—it was that which had given me 
these visions of old romance. “ And what good,” 
some bald-spirited utilitarian will say, “do such 
dreams do you?” They do much. It is from 
such dreams that we come refreshed, as by a 
draught of good old wine, to grapple with the 
realities of life. It is the spirit of poetry that 
has been thus able to transform a ruin into an 
Elysium ; and give back from the dust of ages, 
beauty and valour, glory and power: what sneer- 
ing spirit of doubt, of ignorance, or affeeted 
wisdom, can do as much? It was easy to show 
that this spirit has done more for us as a nation, 
than all the mere matter-of-fact men could do 
without it, however wise, or brave, or indefati- 
gable. 

It is to poetry that we owe our knowledge 
of King Arthur—not to the fabulous history 
of Brutus—not to Geotiroy of Monmouth—it 
was from the lays of the minstrels that they 
derived him. And if we are told that, after all, 
Arthur is a mere fable of the minstrels, we say, 
no. If such a man never existed, the minstrels 
by combining everything great, generous, and 
dignified, everything calculated to catch the 
better spirit, and kindle a noble ambition—in 
such a character have given us an immortal and 
inestimable present. But they were not accus- 
tomed to hang their lays upon nothing—to 
fashion their heroes out of shadows. Their enthu- 
siusm, that burns up whenever they touch upon 
him, even passingly, tells us that such a man 
had lived and won the warmest admiration of 
his countrymen. They might adorn him, but 
they could not create: and they have adorned 
him, not in his spirit but in his deeds. They 
have spread his conquests over lands that he 
never saw, or perhaps heard of ; but, in so doing, 
they have only more perfectly, as by a spirit of 
poetic prophecy, prefigured in him the British 
fortunes. What a career has this country run 
from those days to these? We look now over 
this ocean, and know that, went we to the ends 
of the earth, east or west, there we should find 
mighty nations resting under the shadow of our 
power, and prepared, by the infusion of our spirit, 
arts and religion, to unfold to future ages scenes 
of prosperity and happiness at present but dimly 
realized. A succession of poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, and heroes, have arisen in this island, 
which may not be excelled by any other nation. 
And what has borne them on to this pitch of 
greatness? The great spirit of Poetry that was 
ditfused through their hearts, from generation to 
generation, descending in a continuous stream 
from those simple but mighty minstrels that 
made the halls of kings and barons resound with 
the praises of such men as Arthur. 

Minstrells that walked far and wide 
Here and there, on every side, 
In many a diverse land. 

They were simple, it is true, but nature and 
poetry were strong in them. They give us 
touches of the beauty of nature, of human affec- 
tion and human sorrow, that are unrivalled by 
any more modern and more skilful bard. They 
are like flashes of lightning out of a cloud, that 
strike home ina moment. What can be more full 
of beauty, and pity, and love, than that story of 
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Emare, who was set afloat on the sea with her in- 
fant in a little boat—pure in heart, but wronged 
in character and affection—and then, as she sur- 
vived, and lived in a strange court, and— 
The child began fortothrive _ 
And waxed the fairest child alive, 
White as flower on hill ; 
And she sewed siik-work in bower 
And taught unto her son nurture— 
But ever she mourned still! 


So much was Chaucer delighted with this, that 
he rewrote it, as his Man of Law’s Tale. What 
can be more touching than that speech of Annie 
of Lochcroyan—a ballad of a later, but still of a 
rude age—when she supposes herself abandoned 
by her lover whom she had made a voyage to see 
in a splendid bark ? 
Take down, take down, this mast of gold, 
Set up a mast of tree ; 
It does na become a forsaken lady 
To ride sae royally. 

The old minstrels were fond of the marvellous, 
it is true, but that was only the stirring of the 
poetic spirit within them—a spirit that is always 
seeking after the beautiful, the new and the 
wonderful—after something beyond the bareness 
of every-day life. They had, like other men, 
their extravagances, but their hearts were strong 
in the right—in right true feclings—in the sense 
of honour, and justice, and humanity. Their 
heroes did not seck to recommend themselves 
by dressing, and lounging, and affecting the fine 
gentlemen—it was only by a self-renouncing 
course of noble and patriotic action that they 
could win acceptance. They were always simple, 
earnest, in love only with nature and truth :— 
they never attempted to make the worse appear 
the better reason. Their minds were noble, and 
their feelings healthful. It may be seen in the 
Squire of Low Degree, what sort of men the 
ladies of those days admired. This, it must be 
allowed, was a far more rational and better tone 
of morals and manners than prevails amongst 


large classes of the present day ; and it was by 
this means that the love of honourable deeds 
was kept alive from age to age—that it stimu- 


lated to high exploits kings and barons. It isto 
these men and their lays that we owe the great 
poem of Ariosto, much of that of Tasso, many 
of the best tales of Boccaccio ; from these drew 
strength and inspiration, Chaucer, Gower, and 
Spenser; and greater still, Shakespeare and 
Milton, the crowned kings of the land of poetry. 
Several of Shakespeare’s finest dramas are re- 
storations and amplifications of the lays of those 
old minstrels ; and what does Milton say in re- 
counting the studies of his youth ?—the prepara- 
tions for that great fame he afterwards achieved ! 
Having imbued himself with classical knowledge 
—* Next,” he adds, “ I betook me among those 
lofty fables and romances which recount in so- 
lemn cantos the deeds of knighthood, so that 
even those books proved to me so many entice- 
ments to the love and stedfast observation of 
virtue.” And his knowledge of these furnished 
him with many beautiful allusions, as,— 
—— what resounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond : 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. 
And again,— 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

‘The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemagne. 

Such were the fruits of the poetic feeling 
kindled in this country by our old minstrels. 
The spirit they awakened has grown and spread 
on every side; and if any one says we might 
have had the same sages, heroes, and men of 
science, without poetry, Tsay no. Without our 





poetry, we had been a nation of Dutchmen. 
slaves to the duties of the day—drudges of accu- 
mulation—blind-worms of the earth, fattening 
in darkness, seeing nothing of the sun in the 
heavens—ascending not to the mountain-tops of 
thought and feeling, whence only the earth itself 
can be seen in its breadth and true loveliness. 

For what is Poetry? It is not merely the 
melody of verse, or the spirit of passion and 
emotion embodied in verse. It is a revelation 
from heaven of its own beauty and glory ;—an 
atmosphere of heaven breathed down and dif- 
fused through our grosser one, by which we be- 
come sensible of the strength of joy in the heart, 
of the moral greatness of our better nature; of 
the treasures of past intellect, and the full gran- 
deur and rainbow splendour of human hopes. It 
is this spirit that is continually lifting us out of 
the clay of the earth—out of the grossness of 
our animal condition, to a perception of wider 
views, intenser being, more generous, glowing 
and ethereal aspirations. It is like that suffu- 
sion of purple and violet light cast down from 
the evening sun over the mountains, which, 
however beautiful in themselves, derive a ten- 
fold and heavenly beauty from it. It is not so 
much a part of ourselves, as the spirit of an 
eternal and divine world which moulds and in- 
corporates us into itself, and changes us from 
what we are to what we are to be. 

Let no man fall into the grievous mistake that 
poetry only lives in verse—nor that it is confined 
to language at all. It is a far and widely dif- 
fused spirit, and lives in all human hearts, more 
or less; and often in greater affluence than we 
imagine. It cannot always throw itself into 
language. Mr. Wordsworth truly says— 

Oh! many are the poets that are sown 

By nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet ting the plish t of verse. 





And another great poet of our time says, that 
even he could not express all the poetry that 
lived within him. 

I would speak, 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

But we hear a great deal of the philosophy of 
life—the poetry of life is equally real, and far 
more generally diffused. It is that spirit which 
mingles itself with all our hopes, affections, sor- 
rows, and even death, and beautifies them all. 
It mingles itself with the ambition of aspirants 
inlevery honourable track—with the emotions of 
the lover, with the ardour of the hero, till it 
covers the battle-field pit from his eyes, and 
shows him only a halo of glory—with the pa- 
triotism of the righteous statesman—with all our 
social attachments and intercourse, and spreads 
the roses of heaven on the beaten path of our 
daily life. No human speculation, no human 
pursuit, no human feeling, which is not utterly 
selfish and base, but draws fire and force from 
this spirit—and is borne by its elating influence 
towards its legitimate end. It is impossible to 
point out any nation that has become great, or 
even successful for a time, without it. Of the 
ancient nations we need not speak—in all, of 
which we know anything but the barest facts, 
poetry, and the intense desire of glory, which 
cannot exist totally distinct from poetical feeling, 
were found. From some of them what have we 
not received! The very Saracens, when, under 
Mahomet, they suddenly overflowed Asia, Africa, 
and part of Europe, were set on fire by the 
poetic charms of his new paradise :—the Teu- 
tons, that extinguished the last sparks of the 
Roman Empire, and laid the foundations of the 
present European kingdoms, were not led hither 
merely for food—it was Valhalla, and the poetic 
legends of their Scalds, that armed and animated 
them. We cannot take away poetry from life, 
without reducing it to the level of animal stu- 
pidity. In our days, stupendous events have 
passed on the face of the civilized world, and 








equally extraordinary has been the develope. 
ment of poetic power. A host of great names 
will be left to posterity, and with them a hos 
of new impulses that will fill futurity with jn. 
crease of light and happiness ; and as Christianity 
becomes better understood, as our natures be. 
come better understood, as the spirit of love 
begins to predominate over the spirit of selfish. 
ness, the true poetry of life, and its power, shall 
be more and more acknowledged. Men wil] 
feel that in aspiring after true honour—in de. 
siring to become benefactors of men—to spread 
knowledge and intellectual beauty, they are but 
giving exercise to the divine spirit of poetry 
which is sent down from heaven to warm and 
embellish every human heart, though often np. 
seen and unacknowledged ; and they will work in 
the spirit of love and in its enjoyment. 

I rose from my rocky seat. The nakedness 
of the sea-worn hill, the masses of crumbling 
ruins seemed to me to be just as they ought. 
they have an aspect of antiquity that separates 
them from every-day things, and lead us back to 
a point in human history whence we look down 
to the present times with wonder and joy. For 
myself, rejoicing in the past, and confident of the 
future, I went on refreshed by my Day-dream 
at Tintagel. 


DOUVILLE, THE TRAVELLER. 


Tue public may be curious to hear something 
of this once féted and flourishing gentleman, 
who went on so prosperously mystifying even 
the Geographical Societies of Paris and London, 
until the exposure in the Foreign Quarterly. He 
is now, it appears, figuring away in the Brazils, 
and has just published a sort of outline of his 
travels for the last two years. According to his 
own account, he has discovered new rivers, ex- 
plored unknown countries, and lived among 
savage tribes; but it is to be observed, that he 
never helps us to trace his course by giving 
either latitude or longitude, or distance or direc. 
tion, or any such matter-of-fact detail. How- 
ever, here is his * Exposigao,’ as he calls it. 

“ After an absence of nearly two years, here I 
am returned to Bahia! The object of my 
journey among the savages, was to be useful to 
science and to my fellow citizens. The public 
will judge how far I have succeeded. I write in 
a country where all the world has heard accounts 
of the savage tribes that I have visited, although 
no persons have themselves had an opportunity 
of observing them, because, before me, no one 
ever lived among them ; and it is only by living 
with the savages that you can observe their 
habits and customs, when they do not in the 
woods seek to conceal them. 


“ Born a traveller, an irresistible impulse has 
carried me to visit and explore the most un- 
known countries, and this without hope of any 
gain or recompense whatever. In the midst of 
woods, of wilds, and of races the most savage, it 
is that I find my greatest delight, and, flying 
from scenes that have been explored, I have 
placed myself in the front of the discoverers of 
regions hitherto unknown. Gifted with a cha- 
racter which nothing can daunt, I always execute 
whatever I have planned—nothing whatever can 
discourage me—I fear neither hunger, thirst, nor 
fatigue. The sudden transitions from plenty to 
want, from happiness to misery, have charms 
forme! Without any assistance from govern- 
ment, I have sacrificed all that I possessed, for 
the purpose of exploring unknown countries; 
and if, with my slender means, I have been able 
to accomplish important journeys—what should 
I not have been able to achieve had I received 
assistance ? 

“ Desiring to be useful to Brazil, I have just 
explored the province of Buhia. I have pene- 
trated the forests ; I have opened the navigation 
of the Rio Pardo—ascending it in canoes; I 
have formed a map of the places which I have 
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visited; I have determined the positions of the 
incipal places by astronomical observations ; 
have brought with me samples of the stones, 
the trees, and the plants that I found; have 
made a collection of birds, of animals, and in- 
in one word, I have spent all that I pos- 

sessed with the object of being useful ! 


& Jtinerary of the Journey of Douville among the 
Tribes of the Savages of the Patachos, Mon- 
goyos, Cutachos, Gadios, Kerequimu, and Ma- 


kachum. 

« On the 16th of August, 1833, I left Bahia, 
and on the morning of the 17th I reached the 
town of San José, at the mouth of the Rio de 
Contas. I ascended the river for some days, 
and entering the woods, I reached Ilheos on the 
Ist of September. For the space of one month 
and twenty-four days I explored the neighbour- 
hood of this town, and I sounded and measured 
the Lake of Almada. I examined a large stream, 
to which I gave my own name; and after for- 
warding the collections which I had made, to 
the French Consul at Bahia, on the 25th of 
October I left the country inhabited by civilized 
man, to penetrate to the savage tribes who live 
in the wild woods. 

“On the 31st of January, 1834, I found, at 
the distance of thirty-four leagues from the coast, 
and of four from the left bank of the Rio Pardo, 
the habitation of Senhor Bernardo Lopez ; I had 
then visited the tribes of the Cutachos, Patachis, 
Mongoyos, and Gadios. I was ill, with an enor- 
mous sore on my leg, and I despatched a mes- 
senger to Ilheos, for the purpose of bringing me 
the medicines which I required. On the 18th 
of February I entered the woods, but on the 27th 
I returned to Senhor Bernardo Lopez’s, bringing 
with me the bones of a Mongoyo woman, which 
Ihad gone to disinter. On the 10th of March, 
leaving all my collections under the care of the 
sons of Senhor Bernardo Lopez, I ascended the 
Rio Pardo to the bar of the Vareda; thence, 
proceeding to the north, I reached the Con- 
quista: in short, on the 9th of April 1834, I 
crossed the Rio Pardo at Santa Roza, and taking 
a direction now S., E., N.W., or S.W., on the 
llth of May I reached the banks of the river 
Jikitinonha, having visited and carefully exa- 
nined the tribes of Kerequima and Makachum, 
who inhabit between these two rivers. I descend- 
ed the Jikitinonha, and, on the 21st of the same 
month, I arrived at Belmonte. I again departed 
on the 23rd, for the purpose of examining the 
embouchures of the Rio Pardo, and on the 31st I 
arrived at Ilheos ; I ascended the Itahipe, and 
remained at Almada, waiting for the medicines 
for which I had sent to Bahia. On the Sth of 
July I departed for Canavieras; I made the 
necessary preparations for ascending the Rio 
Pardo, and I received very effectual assistance 
from the Judge of the Peace, Senhor Cardozo 
Marques, and on the 28th of the month I em- 
barked on this river. On the 25th of August 
Ireached the first inhabitants who live on the 
banks of the Rio Pardo. Having finished my 
exploration, I advanced into the interior, and 
examined some of the principal points of the 
province: finally, on the 21st of December, 
taking the road to Bahia, I reached that place 
on the 21st of February 1835. 

(Signed) “ The Naturalist Traveller, 
* DovviLie.” 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 

AND ART. 

We have not heretofore noticed the Aerial 
Ship, simply because we had nothing to say 
beyond what the projectors themselves made 
known by advertisement. A similar exhibition 
entertained the Parisians for many months dur- 
ing the last summer, as noticed at the time in 
the Atheneum; and why, if the parties had the 
Temotest hopes of success, they did not make 





“the first experiment” from Paris to London, 
instead of journeying here after the old turnpike 
fashion, merely to reverse the order of proceed- 
ing, and go from London to Paris, it is beyond 
us to conjecture. The whole scheme, indeed, 
appears to us mere paper work, and the fans, 
fins, rudder, &c. mere lumber—just so many 
additional reasons why the balloon, which it is, 
and nothing more, should move with the wind, 
not why it should move contrary to and against 
it. So far, indeed, as we understand the scheme, 
the projectors themselves do not profess to cal- 
culate greatly on these means and appliances, 
but put their trust in a power of condensing the 
air within the balloon, by which they hope to 
ascend and descend at pleasure, and thus have a 
chance of reaching some current of wind which 
may be blowing in the direction they desire to go. 

We revert to the dinner given last week to 
Mr. John Cramer, just to add a few notices of 
his life and performances, which, with a full and 
interesting account of the meeting, were forward- 
ed to us by a friend too late for insertion. He 
was born, it seems, at Manheim, in the year 
1771, and was brought to England when eighteen 
months old. It was intended to make him a 
violin player, but circumstances decided other- 
wise. Beuser was his first master, who taught 
him the harpsichord; Abell instructed him in 
composition, and Schroeter and Clementi on the 
pianoforte ; but his style of playing was entirely 
his own, and for grace and expression could hardly 
be surpassed. It is supposed that his first public 
performance was at a concert given by his late 
father ; but his first successes were gained at the 
New Musical Fund Concerts; since when, till 
his last performance, (at his own Concert on the 
18th of May,) he has visited every part of Europe 
where good music is appreciated. We are told 
that he retires to Munich, followed by the good 
will and regrets of the profession. 

Among other “novelties in preparation,” we 
may announce that Lady Morgan is engaged 
upon a work which has occupied her attention 
for some years, and which will probably offer a 
new view of a subject often, but not happily, 
treated of by others.—The Life of Scott also is, we 
hear, so far advanced, that the first volume may 
be expected in October.—Though not in the habit 
of chronicling the fashionable movements, we 
must not omit to mention the rumour which has 
this instant reached us, of Mrs. Butler’s arrival 
in town—(with a continuation of her Journals ?) 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 18.—A General Meeting took place this 
day. The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
M.P. President, in the chair—Among the dona- 
tions laid upon the table, two (presented by J. F. 
Davis, Esq.) deserve special notice—a History 
of England, with maps and plates—and a work 
on European Geography and Astronomy, in 
Chinese. 'The novel translations are the produc- 
tion of the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, of Canton, and 
have, we believe, been printed for cheap distri- 
bution among the people of the “ Celestial Em- 
pire,” by a “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” lately formed by the European in- 
habitants at Canton.—The reading of Mr. Earl's 
Narrative of his Voyage from Singapore to the 
Western Coast of Borneo, was concluded. Mr, 
Earl gives an interesting account of Montrado, 
the capital of the Chinese colony on the island. 
The gold mines at present in work lie about four 
miles west of this place. The veins are small, 
and near the surface, seldom deeper than fifteen 
feet, and often less. The dirt containing the 
metal is carefully and repeatedly washed till it 
is separated from the particles of gold, which are 
seldom larger than grains of sand. Mr. Earl was 
not able to reach the diamond mines, but was 


informed they were similar to the gold, and the 





veins as near to the surface of the soil. Mr. Earl 
saw many diamonds in the state in which they 
were procured from the mines. They were 
covered with incrustations of clay so hard as 
to require a hammer to remove it. Our mer- 
chant eventually succeeded in disposing of his 
cargo, principally opium, at Sinkawan, in ex- 
change for gold dust; but was cheated out of 
500 reals’ worth by the chinese dealers, which, 
he says, is not to be wondered at, as it is well 
known that they do not deem it dishonourable 
to cheat or overreach one another, either in trade 
orat play. Being fearful ofthe combined treachery 
of the Malays and Chinese, he resolved to set 
sail for Singapore, where he arrived in safety on 
the 13th of May, after an absence of two months 
and two weeks. It appears that the places Mr. 
Earl visited are very little, if at all, known to 
Europeans; and therefore the information de- 
rived from his Narrative is the more valuable. 

The President announced that the Meetings 
of the Society were adjourned till December 
next. 


Institute or Britisu Arcurrects.—July 13. 
—Mr. Donaldson, Hon. Secretary, delivered 
some observations upon a tunnelled sewer, now 
constructing in the Uxbridge Road, by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, for the purpose of relieving 
the piece of water in Kensington Gardens, and 
the Serpentine River from the impurities, which 
now render those waters so filthy and disgusting. 
The line of sewers, its mode of construction under 
ground, and other particulars were illustrated by 
various drawings. 

July 20.—Mr. Davison delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by models and drawings, upon the 
destination and construction of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, upon the various discoveries made in 
them, and upon the analogy in form and destina- 
tion existing between them and some pyramids 
in Mexico. Mr. Hiort also read a paper upon 
the construction of flues and walls in houses: in 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Hiort explained 
the method of constructing flues with his patent 
bricks, and their superiority over the common 
mode of building. 

The council have availed themselves of an offer 
made them by Mr. Britton, Honorary Member, 
and will exhibit at their rooms on Monday and 
Tuesday next, from 12 to 5, and from 7 to 10, 
each day, a series of drawings, belonging to that 
gentleman, of the Ancient Domestic Architecture 
of England, from the decline or disuse of the cas- 
tellated mansion to the reign of King James I. 
Mr. Britton is to offer a few remarks, on the 
dates and architectural peculiarities of some of 
the principal mansions, on Monday evening, the 
27th. Tickets to view may be had on applica- 
tion to either of the Secretaries. 








MUSIC 


Messievurs Guys anp Servais’ Matinée Musi- 
cale.—This, the first of two performances, took 
place at Willis’s Rooms on Monday. The 
scheme was full of promise to all who, like our- 
selves, prefer classical instrumental music to 
sixty-times sung opera airs and graces in a con- 
cert room: it included (among other things) a 
quartett by Mozart, Beethoven’s magnificent 
quartett in c minor, and a grand trio by Mos- 
cheles (a superb work) for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. We are sorry, however, to say, that, 
with the exception of the last piece, the per- 
formance was a dreary failure. Messieurs Ghys 
and Servais should, by this time, know that a 
quartett is not a display of two instruments, but 
an union of four; and yet anything like pro- 
portioned fulness of effect, or conversation of 
parts, was entirely wanting: and they went 
through the music they had with good taste 
selected, with such an utter absence ef teeling 
or understanding of its meaning, as surprised 
yet more than it disappointed us. Were our 
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opportunities of hearing this style of music more 
frequent, or were the mechanical powers of these 
two artists less highly cultivated, we should have 
said less, and been prepared to make more 
allowance. It may be more profitable to play 
caprices @ la Paganini, than to feel and give 
utterance to Beethoven’s inspired music; but 
there can be no question as to the comparative 
degrees of merit required to excite the amaze- 
ment of the million, and to reach the hearts of 
the cultivated and thoughtful. Artists have no 
right to complain of the bad taste and indiffer- 
ence of the public, if, instead of leading it on to 
better things, they are contented to be dragged 
in its train. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Monday, (first time on the English stage,) Rossini’s Opera 
Buffa, compressed into one act, 1L BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA 
—the principal Characters by Mdlie Grisi, Signors Rubini, 
Tamburini, Galli, Salabert, and De Angeli, and Madame 
Castelli. After which, the principal Scene from Gunecco’s 
Opera Bufia, LA PROVA D’'UN OPERA SERIA—the prin- 
cipal Characters by Mdlie Grisi, Signors Ivanoff, Lablache, 
and nee Castelli; concluding with the Ballet of LA 


SYLPHIDE on Fae 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This Evening, DER VAMPYR; after which a New Comic 


Operetta, called DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS, or, The 
Kachelor, the Maid, the Wife, and the Widow: and other 
Entertainments. 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Tur ‘ Maid of Croissey, or Theresa’s Vow,’ 
a melo-drama adapted from the French by Mrs. 
Gore, was produced on Monday last, with suc- 
cess. There were some touching situations in 
the second act, which told well; but the first act 
was heavy, and its weight was needlessly in- 
creased by the premature disclosure of a secret 
which, in the original piece, is carefully and in- 
geniously concealed until nearly the end. The 
acting was creditable to those concerned—the 
best parts being with Miss Taylor and Mr. 
Webster. This gentleman’s Old Sergeant was a 
fair general sketch of a rough old soldier, but it 
was not a full, true, or particular portrait of a 
veteran of the Grand Army. He improved, how- 
ever, as he went on,—so much so, indeed, that 
although his acting was coarse in the first act, we 
may almost say that it was fine in the second, 
The drama, as we said before, was well received, 
and it deserved to be so, but we cannot predict 
that it will do much for the treasury. It is one 
if that class which people will stay to see, but 
the management is still in want of something 
which people will go to see. 





MISCELLANEA 

Ancient Monuments.—The Society for the 
preservation and description of historical monu- 
ments in France, have appropriated a part of 
their funds to making copies of the beautiful 
fresco paintings, which decorate the walls and 
ceilings of the ancient palace of the Popes at 
Avignon. M. Baptiste Reboul, a young artist 
of much promise, is to undertake the work. 

Baron Cuvier.—The statue of this illustrious 
savant, which is to be erected at Montbéliard, 
is now finished. It has been cast by M. Gonou, 
at Belleville, and is open to public view. The 
model is the work of M. David. 

Cincinnatus.—A_ beautiful statue of Cincin- 
natus, executed by M. Fayetier, has been placed 
in the Tuileries gardens. 

The Luxembourg.—That space in the Luxem- 
bourg garden, hitherto occupied as a nursery, has 
been granted to the Faculty of Medicine for a 
botanic garden, and the necessary alterations 
are proceeding with rapidity. 

Equus Bisulcus.—M. Gay, who is just re- 
turned to Chili, has seen this animal in the Cor- 
dilleras, and thinks it to be a new species of Ru- 
minantia, with lachrymal ducts, and about the 
size of a stag. He hopes to send a specimen 
to Paris. 





Il Barbiere.-—This opera has just been re- 
presented at Seville for the first time, the words 
translated into Spanish. Its success was per- 
fect; and, believing Rossini to be one of their 
countrymen, the audience loudly called for him 
to make his appearance. 

Engraving —A M. Deleschamp has an- 
nounced a new method of biting in metal for 
mezzotinted engravings, by the employment of 
two substances, which he calls positive and 
negative bodies ; but, as he has not yet laid all 
the details before the Academy, we can only 
announce the discovery. 

Blistering.—A new and instantaneous method 
of raising blisters, has been introduced by M. 
Pigeaux. The skin is first shaved to the extent 
required, and then wetted with a rag dipped 
and squeezed in spirits of wine from 26 or 30 
degrees, eau de Cologne, or good brandy. When 
the skin is thus impregnated, a match or lighted 
paper is put to it, and the flame prevented from 
spreading, by a wetted rag placed round the 
part. The blisters rise immediately, and this 
method answers the purpose of cantharides. 

Seeds.—Several tombs were discovered last 
year at Monzie St. Martin, Dordogne, the most 
remarkable circumstance attending which is, 
that the heads of the skeletons were placed on 
a heap of seeds, contained in a cavity left in the 
cement, large enough to contain the occiput. 
These seeds have been sown, and from them have 
been raised the Heliotropium Europeum, Medi- 
cago cupulina, and Centaurea cyamus. This cir- 
cumstance confirms the opinion lately advanced 
by several physiologists, that certain vegetables 
preserve their germinating power for an inde- 
finite period, if kept out of the reach of the 
agents necessary to germination. Some of these 
vegetables are, birch, aspen, groundsel, rushes, 
broom, digitalis, heaths, &c. 

Tulip Roots—In the very cold part of the 
winter of 1833, M. Tougard found that his tulip 
roots, in the ground, had been devoured by 
some animal, which had scratched up the soil 
in order to get at them; and, putting a snare 
with a tulip root in it, close to the spot, he, the 
next morning, found the root gone, and adead 
field mouse close to it. A second morning the 
same thing occurred; a third was caught in 
the trap, and, when discovered, was completely 
benumbed. It was carefully warmed, but very 
soon died. Dr. Bouchet examined the body, 
and discovered that the tulip root had poisoned 
it: when the thaw came, these animals ceased 
to attack the tulip roots. 

An Ancient Vessel.—In making a new sluice 
to the citadel of Calais, an ancient vessel, 45 
feet in length, 12 in breadth, and 8 in depth, 
was discovered in the ground; strongly built, 
though its measurement does not exceed 80 
tons, and has evidently never been covered with 
adeck. Coins were found in it with the date 
1219, and as it lay 12 feet below the foundations 
of the inner wall of the fortitications erected by 
the Count de Boulogne, it is to be presumed 
that the vessel was not discovered at that pe- 
riod, It cannot be ascertained whether it was 
ever at sea, but there is reason to believe it was 
erected before Calais was made a regular port, 
and when the sea ran far up the present land.— 
Paris Advertiser. 

Effects of Lightning, (taken from the Journal 
de L’ Oise, 13th June).— A labouring man, finding 
himself overtaken by a storm in the wood of 
Mareuil, imprudently sheltered himself under a 
tree; the lightning struck the tree, and shivered 
a part of it to atoms. ‘The man did not at first 
feel any ill effects from it, although his clothes 
were torn, and pieces of his waistcoat, blouse, 
and shirt, had been carried to a considerable 





distance. His right eyebrow was burned, and 
| the epidermis of that side was either torn from 
' him, or stuck to what remained of his clothing. 


| As soon as the storm had ceased he left his 





shelter, but the first movement brought back 
sensibility, and he with difficulty reached 
house, where he discovered the full extent of 
the injury he had received. 

List of New Books.—Breton’s Excursions i 
South Wales, 8vo. new edit, 10s. (d.—Poetica 
Prosaics, by W. J. Baitman, 12mo. 5s.—The Pri 
Minister, a Poem, 12mo. 4s.—Aliva’s French 
its own Teacher, Part II. 12mo. 5s.— Autobiograph of 
an Irish Traveller, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 64.—W 1 
ings and Adventures into the Interior of § 
Africa, by Andrew Steedman, 2 vols. 8vo. 245,— 
Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West, by J. D. Carrick 
24mo. 3s. 6d.—Frithiof’s Saga; a Scandinavian Le. 
gend, by the Rev. W. Stevens, A.M. Svo, 125,—The 
British Pulpit, Vol. III. 8vo. 8s.—Petch’s Chris. 
tian Principles, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad, by Mrs. Jamieson, 2nd edit, 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.—The Coquette and other 
Tales, by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s.—The Last of the Corbes, by the Rey. fae 
Wright, post Svo. 10s. 6¢d.—The State and Position of 
Western Australia, commonly called ‘ The Swan River 
Settlement,’ by Captain F. C. Irwin, 8vo. 4s. 6¢,— 
Mart on Nervous Diseases, 12mo. 6s.—Eight Illustra. 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, from Flaxman, royal 8yo, 
5s.— Eliza Mordaunt, by Mrs. Sherwood, royal 18mo, 
4s. 6d.—The Parables of Jesus, by Bourne Hall Draper, 
18mo. Ist series, 2s.—Memoir of Sir James Mackintosh’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s.—Withering’s British Botany, by 
Macgilivray, 12mo. 3rd edit. 10s. 6¢.— Progressive Exer. 
cises in English Grammar, by R. G, Parker, A.M, 
18mo. 1s. 6d.—Abbott’s Little Philosopher, 32mo. 1s,— 
Abbott’s Early Piety, 32mo. 6¢.— Brook Taylor’s Princi- 
ples of Linear Perspective, by Jopling, new edit. vo, 
10s. 6d.—The Italian Manual for Self-Tuition, by 
Smeraldo Bugni, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d.—A Parallel 
of Shakspeare and Scott, royal 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The 
Way for a Child to be Saved, by Jacob Abbott, 18mo. 
ls.— Butler's Etymological Spelling, new edit. l2zmo, 
1s. 6d.—The Theological and Poetical Class Book ; or 
the School-Boy’s Companion to the Bible, by B. Firth, 
12mo. 5s.—Stovel’s Hints on the Regulation of Chris. 
tian Churches, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.— Memoirs of J. Howard 
Hinton, by his Father, 2nd edit. 32mo, 1s.—Allbutt’s 
Elements of Useful Knowledge, 15th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
—Lyell’s Geology, 4th edit. 4 vols, 12mo. 24s, 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

To the Editor of the Atheneum.—Sir,—A letter has 
been very extensively circulated amongst the patrons 
of the Fine Arts, signed “‘ F. Graves,” in which he an- 
nounces, that he is authorized “ to attend to the com. 
mands of the old connexion of the long-established 
firm of Colnaghi & Co.” | feel it incumbent upon me, 
as the legal adviser of the long-established firm of 
Colnaghi & Co., late of Cockspur Street, publicly to 
state, that the business was removed to Pall Mall East, 
in September 1824, by Mr. Colnaghi, the father, in 
conjunction with his eldest son Dominic, where it has 
ever since continued. The house in Cockspur Street 
remained closed until December 1825, after which it 
was opened by Mr. Martin Colnaghi on his own ac- 
count, and continued so until the 2nd March, 1832, as 
appears by the London Gazette. 

As the letter above alluded to is a complete mis- 
representation of the facts, and may prove injurious to 
my clients, I request your insertion of this in contra- 
diction thereto.—1 am, Sir,— Your obedient Servant, 

16th July, 1835. G, W. Apzortrt. 

9, St. James’s Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. W. M.—Philarcheus—To Cerco—J. S.—A Mu- 
sical Amateur—E. G.—W. H. L.—received. Thanks 
to R. F. H. 

V.P.S.L.—We have received a long letter from Mr. 
“ Professor” Dewhurst, in which be accuses us 
making a personal attack on him last week, at the same 
time informing us that the probable consequence will 
be, to “‘ increase the list of members of the Verulam 
Philosophical Society.” This is all very absurd; we 
never dreamed of attacking him; and, had he but re- 
mained quiet, we should have left him, as we have 
long left him and others, his brother professors, in “ il- 
lustrious obscurity ;”” but, when he presumed to open 
a correspondence, under the highest sanction the 
country could offer, with “ eminent foreigners” who bad 
no possible means of detecting the impudent humbug 
practised on them, it became our duty to direct the at- 
tention of the Foreign Secretary to the subject. As, 
however, “the President, Founder and Director,” ofthe 
“learned Society,” is of opinion that publicity is bene- 
ficial, we will farther oblige him by informing the Fo- 
reign Secretary, and others the uninitiated, that, ac- 
cording to a printed statement now before us, the sai 
Society meet at the house of the said Professor, Wil- 
liam Street, Waterloo Bridge Road—that “ Gentlemen 
desirous of becoming members of this society, may be 
entered on signifying the same to the President, and 
paying the admittance fee of Two SHILLINGS, and 
one shilling the first Wednesday in every month ; 
such payments, we presume, entitling the party toadd 
F.V.P.S.L. to his name—further, that “ Books, Dona- 
tions of Philosophical Apparatus, &c, will be thank- 
Sully received by the Director.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
T pm MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
a of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Fliza- 
= jn Eoamel, by the late H. Boner, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
ai from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Daily Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 

N EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL 

and WATER COLOURS, SPECIMENS of SCULPTURE 
wd CASTS, ARCHITEC TURAL DESIGNS, and PROOF IM- 
PRESSIONS of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, will take place in | 
AUGUST NEXT. Works of Art intended for Exhibition must 
be forwarded from London through Messrs. Kenworthy and Son, 
arriers; and from other places by the most couvenient water 

ances ; ond will be received from the end of July tothe 

clusive. 

The following Prizes are offered to Exhibitors, whose residence 
js within fifty miles of Manchester :—The Heywood Silver Medal 
and Twelve Guineas for the best Landscape Painting in Oil, 
being a0 Original Composition, and vever before exhibited—in 
sue pot less than three feet by two feet.—The Heywood Silver 
Medal for the best Water Colour Drawing of any subject, in size 
pot less than fourteen inches by eighteen inches.—The Heywood 
Silver Medal for the best Flower Piece, in Oil or Water Coiours, 
Contributors are requested to specify the Pictures they offer for 
the 


By order of the Council, 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


ee 
gLasGOW EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
HE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, under the Patron- 
ageofthe GLASGOW DILLETTANTE SOCIETY, WILL OPEN 
oa the 10th AUGUST. 

The Works of Art which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent to Messrs. S. Reynolds and Co., 
Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage, on or before the 25th Inst. 
by whom they will be forwarded, 

Exhibition Boome, Dillettanti Buildings, 51, Buchanan-street. 
Glasgow, 6th July, 1835. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Sec. 








-Sales by Auction. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Fleet-street, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), and 6 following 

being the FIRST PORTION of the EXTENSIVE and 
INTRINSICALLY VALUABLE STOCK of 

Messrs. MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
the long-established Printsellers in Pall Mall, in consequence of 
a Dissolution of Partnership, (by mutual consent,) the whole 
being in the finest condition, and particularly chosen for the 
choiceness of impression ; 

INCLUDING 


Ts Works of the early German and Italian 
Masters; amongst which are some of the capital Works of 
Mare Antonio, Martin Schoin, Israel Van Meck, &c.—Valuable 
Drawings by the Old Masters and by British Artists—An extensive 
aad valuable Collection of the Works of Wille, Callot, Raphael 
Morghen, Sharp, Bartolozzi, Strange, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Wilkie, &c.—An extensive Series of Portraits, published in the 
Reign of George III. &c. On the Seventh day will be sold the 
VALUABLE COPPERPLATES, with the remaining Impressions. 
And on the Eighth and Ninth days, the BOOKS and BOOKS 
OF PRINTS, mostly in elegant bindings. 

Maybe viewed, and Catalogues (price is.) had at the Rooms, 
#,® Money ad d; and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 








MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF BOOKS, IN 
THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, 
}y Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
306, High Holborn, about the middle of next Week, 
INCLUDING 


RITTON’S Architectural Antiquities, 5 
vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—New British Novelist, 
# wls.—Landon, Vies et (Euvres de Peintres, 12 vols.—Bipont 
Classics, fine paper—Bacon’s Abridgement, by Gwillimand Dodd, 
iwl.—Lacroix, Traite du Calcul Differentiel, 3 vols., and other 
Mathematical Works—French Authors, 8vo. about 100 vols,— 
4 and Pepys’ Diary, &c. 13 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 
4 1834—M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce—Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. —Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Dove’s Classics, about 
 vols.; &c. &c. 


THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
OF CHARLES ADERS, ESQ. 

\WESSRS. E. FOSTER and Son have the 

4 honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs they 

we instructed by CHARLES ADERS, Esq., to SUBMIT to 

*UBLIC AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATUR- 

DAY, August 1, his highly-valuable 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 


taining specimens of the Italian and Flemish Schools, and 
wicularly rich in the early German masters, collected during 
‘ series of years almost without limit of expense, and with 
i feeling for the more refined works of the first German 
wd Italian painters. The Collector will find in this Cabinet 
me precious pictures of masters whose works are equally rare 
ud valuable; the following brief enumeration will be sufficient 
®eall the attention of those who have not been favoured with a 
"ew of this gallery :—The eutire composition of the celebrated 
peture of The Adoration of the Lamb, by Hubert and John Van 
tick, formerly at the Maison de Ville, at Ghent; a Holy Family, 
" Margaretta Van Eyek; several of the finest works of Hem- 
tek; a splendid specimen (a Virgin and Child) by Lorenzo di 
tedi; a Holy Family, by Perugiv beautifal repetition of 
te Magdalen, by Coregyio ; two magnificent Cannalettis, &c. &c, 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has three days a week disengaged (Mondays, Wed- 
‘edays, and Fridays,) would be happy to give LESSONS in 
RAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
oe terms, 
ers to be addressed (post paid) to S. S., No, 28, Northuw- 
street, Strand. . 





GOODENOUGH HOUSE, EALING, MIDDLESEX, 
Seven Miles from London. 
HE REV. PHILIP ALPE, A.M., of the 
University of Cambridge, conducts this Establishment 
exclusively for the Education of the sous of Gentlemen. The 
number of Pupils is limited, and the Terms are moderate. A 
full Prospectus of the Plan of Education pursued, together with 
references to Noblemen and Dignitaries of the Church, will be 
forwarded on application to the Rev. Philip Alpe. 
IANOFORTE and SINGING.—A Lady, 
who has studied ander the first Professors, and is qualified 
to finish, wishes to meet with PUPILS, whom she would either 
attend at their own Houses, or receive at her Re-idence, Grove 
House, Somerset-place, Fulham-road.—Terms moderate. 
Address to C, E. W., at the above, post paid. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Epwarps-street, Port- 


MAN-SQUARE. 
Patron, LORD BROUGHAM, 
President, J. HEMMING, Esq. 
LECTURES will be delivered daring the ensuing Quarter by 
T. R. Jones, Esq.....On the Dental Organs. 
JS. Buckingham, Esq. M.P....O0 Travels in the East. 
W. Lukeing, Esq....0n Geology. 
E, Coleridge, Esq....On the Physical Sciences. 
Basi! Montagu, Esq....On Moral Philosophy. 
J. Hemming, Esq....On Chemistry. 
Wa. Uridgman, Esq. B.A On the Theory of Comets. 
H, Wilkinson, Esq.....Ou the Manufacture of Gunpowder. 
Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum. 
G, H, GARNETT, Hon, Sec. 








ONCHOLOGY being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most delightfully interesting, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectiully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, LupGare-HiLi, Lonpon, 
The Collection is d of above 5000 Exoric SHELLS in the 
finest state of pertec ving the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete wiih Spe ns of the utmost rarity; among which 
will be found the celebrated Votura Junonia and Cyprma 
Avrora—Voluta fusiformis—Murex rota—Harpa imperialis— 
Volura imperialis—Pedum spondyloideum—Castalia ambigua— 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonellus lavis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
nas pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum multis 
aliis. 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linnzean or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may bave an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference, 

N.B, The whole is under the immediate superintendence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several Learned 
Societies. 





Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 24, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 

DIRECTORS. 
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yo: a ° 
FPYHIS Society has for its basis, ECONOMY 
COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assurances 
for young and middle-aged lives being much lower than those of 
any other office, which gives a bonus to the assured; and a fall 
statement of its affairs is annually made to the Shareholders and 
Policy-holders, who have a coutroul over the Society. 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those as- 
sured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided. 

A bonus was declared up to the end of 1833, which gave to 
Policy-holders, on an average, £16 per Cent. upon the amount 
of premiums paid. 

Endowments for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible compatible with 
security to the assured. 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every five years, or by paying a 
high Premium at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ultimately, the payments to cease altogether. In fine, persons 
may be assured in any way which may be best adapted to their 
circumstances or wishes. 

Medica! Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and Agents in many, from whom information may be obtained 
and Prospectuses had. 

JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 


OUEN.—T. P. RICHON begs to state 

that every Accommodation for Travellers will be found at 

» HOTEL DE NORMANDIE, opposite to the Great Coach 

Offices of the Messagerie Royale, Rue du Bec.—A good Table- 
d’Hote at half-past four.—English spoken, 


HAVRE-DE-GRACE AND KOUEN, 

N ADAME DUPRAY begs to remind Tra- 
vellers that the Proprietors of the Camilla aud Apollo 
Steam- boats having mare arrangements fora Vessel to leave South- 
ampton and Portsmouth every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
a delightful voyage may thus be accomplished in a very short 
space of time, as a steam-boat always leaves Havre for Rouen 
the day after the arrival of the English packets, thas affording 
the voyager an opportenity of seeing the interesting Banks of 
the Seine. A boat also once a week leaves Brighton for Havre, 
Families intending to stop at Havre will find the HOTEL 
D’HOLLANDE every way suitable, abutting upon the Quay, An 

excellent Table-d’HOte at fixed charges,—English spoken, 





OTEL RIGNOLLE, CALAIS.—Superior 
accommodation will be found at the above Hotel. Every 
facility aflorded to Travellers, as regards Arrival and Departure, 
by the Commissionaires of the House, who always attend upon 
the boats, and in whom implicit confidence may be placed. 
English Servants, 


YHE POWER of SYMPATHY.—A Pro- 

fessional Man, having discovered Medicines, Aliments, 

&c., by which be has cured four of his own family of CON- 

SUMPTION, and eradicated the very seeds of this fatal dis- 

order from them and numerous patients, offers, from sympathy, 

not gain, to explain his method of curing Consumption, and its 
common causes, dyspepsy and weakness, 

Apply or write (post paid) to Dr, Williams, from Two to 
Three o’clock every Wednesday and Saturday, at 11, George- 
street, Hanover-square, 

EUROPEAN AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 
IRST AERIAL SHIP, The Eagle, 160 
feet long, 50 feet high, 40 feet wide, manned by a Crew 
of Seventeen, constructed for establishing direct Communica- 
tions between the several Capitals of Europe. The First Ex- 
periment of this New System of AERIAL NAVIGATION will 
made from London to Paris and back again. 
from Six in the Morning till Dusk, in the 
Society, at the entrance of Kensington, Victoria-road, facing 
Keusington Gardens, between the First Turnpike from Hyde 
Park Corner and the Avenue to Kensington Palace.—Admittance 
every day of the week, Is. The Public is admitted on Sundays 
after Divine Service. Free Admission the whole year (Sundays 
Pe -% ays included) for Members of the Society and their 
riends, 











NEW MAGAZINE. 
ist of August will be published, price 2s. 6d. The 
ONSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF No, IL. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq, Trin, 
2. Public Opinion — Parties — | Coll., Cambridge. 
The Ministry. | 9. Resources of Russia. 
3. Reminiscences of the late | 10. The Cotton Manafactures. 
Charles Mathews, | By P. Gaskell, Esq. 
4. Sonnets by Sir Egerton | 11. The Medical Studentin Lon- 
| don—W alking the Hospitals 
—Operation Hunting—Mo- 
rality of London Students. 
12. The Confessions of a Man- 


1. Prospectus. 


5. Workings of the Slave Eman- 
cipation Bill~—Character of 
the Negro. 

6. A Bachelor's Diary—Bache- yer. 
lors and their Housekeepers, | 13- Political Associations. 

7. Irish Distress—Influence upon | 14. Index ofall Works reviewed 
English Labour aud Poor- during the previous Month. 
Rates. (To be continued Monthly.) 

8. Specimens of Wit and Wis- &c. &e. &e. 
dom, Eloquence and Learn- | With Copious Reviews of the 
ing, from the Old Authors.| Literature of the Month. 

Published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 

London. 


On the Ist « f August will be published, price 6d. No. II. of The 
M AGAZINE of DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 


containing :—Introductory Notice—The Advantages and 
Attractions of 


Brydges. | 
} 
} 
| 
| 





jome—Household Duties and Operations—Out- 
door Econ —Housekeeping, Cookery, and Gardening—Medi- 
cal Advice—Observations on Fruits—The approaching Comet— 
Tide Table, calculated for all the Watering Places—Table of 
Steam Navigation, corrected by the several Agents—Diary, and 
Market Prices of all Articles in Season- The Prospectus may be 
had of the Publishers, 
Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
“STORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
J 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s.; illustrated by Zincographic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, foolscap 8vo. with 11 Views, 


7s. 6d. 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. 
John Murray, Albefiarle-street. 


This day is published, Second Edition, illustrated by nearly One 
Hundred Engravings from Drawings by the Author, 2 vols, 
royal 8vo. 2d. = 

STORY of ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 

Author of * Anastasius.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle. street. 


NORTHERN TOURS. 
This day is published, a Second Edition, with Nine characteristic 
Sketches, and Two Maps, post 8vo, 12s, 

XCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE, through parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, 

SWEDEN, DENMARK, and NORWAY. 

By JOHN BARROW, Jun., Author of ‘ A Visit to Iceland.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, a Fourth Edition, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s, 

pees. of GEOLOGY; 

With a GLOSSARY, containing an Explanation of Scien- 
tific Terms, and a copious INDEX. 

By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Ilustrated with 147 Wood-cuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
DELPHIN CLASSICS. 

Published this day, in 8vo. price 11s. bound, 
VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA, 
: Interpretatione et Notis illustravit Carolus Ruseus, Soc. 
Jesu., jussu Christianissimi Regis, ad usum Delphini. Accessit 
Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana. Studio et Opera J. CAREY, L.L.D. 
in dum Philomuse Juventatis comparata. 

fon: Longman and Co, , 
Richardson: Baldwin and Co.; J. G. 
Williams ; Homilten an .; R. Hanter ; Whittaker and Co, ; 
Sherwood and Co.; Darton and Harvey; J. Duncan; EB. Hodg- 
son: Simpkin and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Cowie and Co.; tioulston and Son; and J. ey: 
Sons, York; G. aud J. Robinson, Liverpool: Brodie and Co., 
Salisbury: and J, Camming, Dublin. 

Deiphin Editions of the foliowing may also be had :— 
Cornelius Nepos, 6s. 6d.—Sallustius, 6s.— 

Casar, 12s,~Ciceronis Orationes Selecta, 10s, 6d,—Horatius, 12 


J. Richardson ; J. M. 
F. Rivington; E. 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 

















Next week will be published, in ) small 80. 
HE FUDGES in ENGLAND; 
being a Sequel to the Fupoe Famity in Parts; and 
consisting of a Series of Metrical Episties, from the following 
Personages: viz.—Miss Biddy Fudge, Miss Fanny Fadge, Mr. 
Bob Fudge, Patrick Magan, Esq., the Rev. Murtagh O’Muiligan, 
and his Valet, Lave O'’ Branigan, 
By THOMAS BROWN the Younger, &c. &c. 
Longman, Rees, ore and Co, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

AROLD DE “BURUN: 

A Semi-Dramatic Poem; in on es 

By HENRY AUSTIN DR 

“T felt that, if what was whispered, a ro and mor- 

mured was true, I a: unfit for Engiand; if false, England was 
unfit for me.”—' 

“He has m iarey ‘his task ably and beautifully; thereby 
establishin, Nimself as a poet of no mean rank in our living 
republic. e have done enough to show that the true spirit of 
poesy dwells within the author, and — k for him that meed 
of admiration he bas here so justly earned. Mr, D, is a genuine 

1."—Literary Gazelte. 

in; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greeu, and Longman. 
On August Ist will be enna, in ar svo. with a Vignette, 
price 6s. in cloth, Vol. V. of t 
ISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Continued from Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Forming Vol. ode CABINET 


DIA. 
Published July 1, 1, History of Greece. By the 
Rev. bah mt ry M 


oadon : 








Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. ‘Vol. I. 
: Longnran and Co.; and John Taylor. 


<e — is published, in 24mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
HE LAIRD of OGAN; 
or, Wit of the West; being a Collection of Anecdotes, 
Jests, and Comic Tales. 
By John D. CARRICK, 
Author of The Life of Sir William W allace,’ &e. 

“We have given it an attentive perusal, and are bound in 
justice to say, that it is not i by any similar publication 
with which we are acquainted.”— Dumfries Conrier. 

“ The wind is a little easterly, and we really sigh for a laugh: 
we shall just take up ‘ The Laird of Logan’ again.” — Metropolitan 


Magazine. 
"Londne: Longman and Co. Glasgow: David Robertson. 


In 8vo. 18th edit, with | eo. and an Abstract of the last Popu- 
lation Return, 18s. bds,; or Iss. 6d. half-bd, in iG hment, 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH —_ Soin 
By EDWARD MOG 
Arranged upon a plan entirely novel; + remodelled and 
—— by the addition of New Roads and Admeasurements. 
gman and Co.; J. M. ey Hatchard and 
Son; Baidwin and Co.; W. Jov; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. 
Booker ; W hlulaker and Co.; T. and T. Tegg; J. Duncan ; 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and 
Co,; T. Geeves; and E. Mogg. Liverpool : *G.and J. Robinson. 
Seveuth edition, mee enlarged, a improved ( (30 Plates 
ts), 18s. € 

[¥stRuctioNs to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN in all! that relates to oom, Lig and the Game 

Laws. y Lieut. a P. HAWKER. 
- Col. Hawker is one of best shots in England, and his 
* lostructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 

subject.”—Blackwood's Bag 
Also, fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Trout and Salmon Fishing. By G. A. Hansard. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
RAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRA- 


PHY; being an Introduction and Companion to the larger 

Work of the — Author. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith, New 

edit. improved. With as of the principal Capitals of the 
orid, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d. bd. 

Geography on a Popular Plan; containing 
all the interesting and amusing Features of Geographical Know- 
ledge, and calculated to convey Lustroction by Means of the 
striking and pleasing Associations produced by the peculiar 
Manners, Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Gold- 
smith. New edition, including Extracts from recent Voyages and 
Travels, with Eugravings on Sieel, Maps, &c. 14s. bound, 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s 
Grammar of Geography: for Junior Pupils, 9d. 


Dowling’s 500 Questions on the Maps in 
| power Grammar of Geography. 9d.—Key, 9d. 
ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Just published, in 8vo, 24th edit. carefully revised, 9s. bound, 
LEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books T. 
to VI. XJ. and XII.: also, the Book of Euciid’s Data. 
By R, SIMSON, M.D. Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. To 
which are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical wy -e 
metry; anda Treatise on the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, 
concise account of Logarithms, by the wench A. ROBERTSON, 
D.D. F.R.S. Professor of Astronomy, Oxford 
London ; Longman and qe T. Cadell; J. ‘Richardson; J.M. 
Richardson; J. G. and F. Rivington ; Baldwin and Co.3 E. 
Williams ; Darton aud Harvey ; Hamilton aud Co.; Whittaker 
and Co,; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; y Souter ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes; and Holdsworth and Co. 
Cambridge, J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Of whom may be had 
Elements of Euclid; viz. Books I. to VI, 
Pe and XII. From the Text of R. SIMSON, M.D. with a few 
Variations, and additional References. 18mo, 6s 6s. boar 
The same Work, edited in the Symbolical Form, by Ie BL AKE- 
LOCK, M.A, Felli. Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 18mo. 7s. boards; and 
oblong 8vo. (Lec ture-room Edit. ) 10s. - 6d. clo c loth Me 


LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. 
In 1 large vol, 8vo. 18s. in cloth ; 20s. with gilt edges, 
ELECT WORKS ofthe BRITISH 

POETS, from JONSON i “34 TIE; with Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces, By Dr. 
Also, in 10 vols, royal ring a: H Tra in post 18mo. 2/. 

“ A compilation which places before us the best Poems of our 

best Poets in a very accessible form.’’—Monthly Review. 

8vo. uniform with the above, 30s. cloth; 31s. dd, giltedges, 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 

Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical Sketches. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. L. 
Loudon ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





















































ed, 
XERCISES a x‘ "GLOBES and MAPS, 
interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chrono 
logical, Mythological, and Miscellaneous’ Informa’ 
Plan. To which are added, QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINAT 10N. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER. With an Appendix which the 
Constellations may be easily known. FT HOMAS BOURN. 
we —, 12mo. 6s. bou 
e id by J+ Harris; ‘Darton and Harvey ; and Simpkin and 
areball? 


ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
in ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
New edit. Enlarged THOMAS BOURN. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Sold by J. Harris; rton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 


Marshall. ad 

EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT ; deseribing the Principal Places in 
Judea, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of the 
most important Occurrences recorded in the Evangetical His- 
tories. With Maps, and a Brief Ac soomt of the per ne Reli- 
gious Sects. By late W ILLIA UTLER, 4th edition, en- 

larged by THOMAS BOURN., rong 5s. 6d. bou nd. 
a . : J. Harris; Darton and Harvey ; ond Simpkin and 
arshall. 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and ae ag PELLANEOUS EXERCISES,on 
a New Plan, designed for d les 
By the late W LLIAM BUTLER, 
10th edition ; enarest by THOMAS BOURN, 12mo.7s. 6d. bd. 
ee ty J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkiu and 
ha! 


This day ‘is published, in 12m0, price 2s. bound, with a Map of 
the Worid, and other Piates, the 32nd "edit, of 
XEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN: 
or a short and easy method of teaching and learning Geo- 
graphy, de desdanee eciacipally for Schools. Translated from the 
Frene ‘UY, and now greatly augmented and 
sana ad the whole. Comprising a short Accountof 
the recent changes which vy cohen ery iu various Kingdoms 
and States, To which is added, a of the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude of the most remarkable places mentioned in this work, and 
a Method of learning Geozraphy without a Master. 

London: Longman and Co.; Harvey and Co,; J. Richardson ; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. G, and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co. ry 
J. Duncan; J. Harris; Simpkin and Co.; J, Souter; E. Hodg- 
son; W. Edwards, 

















Price 5s. with a Dedication 


EMOIR of HENRY Cae 
By CHARLES SWAIN Sar of 

®4® The Subscribers to the ENGRA NGS ross a the WORKS 
of the late H, LIVERSEEGE, are respectfully informed that 
few Copies of the above interesting Memoir may be had 
up with the Maren which is now com 

London: Printed for Robert Bent, Literary Advertiser Office, 
Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row ; and Grundy and Gena? 
Printsellers, _ Exchange-street, | Ma nchester. 


that a 
had to bing 








Just published, in 12mo. 7th edit. price 10s. 6d. bds, 


GRAMMAR of the GERMAN TAN. 
By GEORGE it. eo. Ph. D. LL.D. P.R.S, &e. de, 


same Author, 
Exercises in Writing German. 5th edit, 
J. Booth; Booker; Dela 


19mo, 8s. 
Lo mde: Lon m and Cos J 

and Co. hittaker a 0.; Simpkin and ‘ca! Black 

J. Maynard ; and J. weet: : : tnd Ca 


A n 8vo. price 10s. bound, 
LAVIS HOMERICA; ; sive Lexicon Vo. 
cabulorum omnium, que in Bement lliade et potissine 
rte Odyssee continentur ; com I e Voc m Omnium, 
necnon de Dialectis et Figuris appendice: quibus accessere varig 
Elogia seu Testimonia de we accessere etiam Micheli 
Apostolii Proverbia Graeco-Latin 
A SAM. PAT RICIO, L.L.D, Aucta. 

Editio nova, prioribus auctior; cui primum accessit brevis de 

Homeri Versiticatione Tractatus, Anglice seri; 

London: Printed “a Longman and 
Scheie s ; Baldwin and Co. ; J. G. and F. Rivington ; Whither 
and Co.; J. Duncan ; Simpki nand Co. ; Cowie aud Co.; 
Hodgron. J. He Parker, Oxford ; Stirling and Co., and betiecl 
Co., Edinburgh ; and J. Porter, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, in 2 vols, Svo, 22s, bds. 
Archeologia Greca; or, the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D. D. ‘New edit. . with Maps ips and Plates, 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S LAST meh = 
Just published, in 12mo. New Edition, 5s. bound, 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; witha 
Selection of British a= Somes Biography, &c. 
B HMAL MANGNALL, 
, This edition is salen cae ne by the insertion of the 








E. Williams; R, 








Th 8vo. 13th edit. materially improved, 15s. 
BRIDGMENT of AINSW ORTH'S. DIc- 
TIONARY, English and Latin, Latin and English; for 
ite Use of Schools. By Thomas MORELL, D.D. With correc- 
tions and additions by J. Carey, L.L.D, 








London : Printed b ne! Longman & Co.; J. & W. T. Clarke; 
& Arch; ‘I. Cadell; J. Ric amas J. M. Richardson ; : 
5 J. G. and F, 





« Se holev; ; Baldwin & Os; 
Rivington; J. Booker; 5 illiams ; Hamilton & Co. 
er® Co; ; Tegg & Son; J. Duncan; Sherwood & ri 
& Co.; Simpkin & Co,; J. Bohn; Parbury & Co.; T. Bumpus; 
3. Dowding; J. Maynard; EB. Llovd; J. Capes; "EB. Hod Son 5 
S. Hadgson; Houlston & Son; S. Wiikie; Holdsworth & Co.; 
Seeley & Co.; J, Wacey; and Jefirey and Son: J. H. Parker, 
Sciiges Wilson & Sous, York: and J. & J.J. Deighton, Cam- 
ridge. 





In smo. with th Portrait, 3s. s. boun: 
ODD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH > in MINIATURE; with a 
Vocabulary ot La oe 0 accentuated. 










HOM 
London: Longman and Co,; nd ¥ arke; J. and A. 
Arch; T. Cadell; J. Richardson 5 J. M. nardson ; Hatchard 


and Son; R. Scholey ; J, Booth: R. H. Evans; J. Murray; 
Baliwin and Co.; J. G. and F. "Rivington 3 J. Booker ; £. Wil- 


liams ; 5. Bagster ; Hiarvey and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; tun- 
ter; Newman and Co.; W hittaker and Co; T. and T. Tegg; 
J. Duncan; Sherwood ‘and Co. Simpkin and r; ‘o.; J. Souter; 

H. Butterworth ; ; J. Bohn; H ardii ig and Lepard; Parbury and 
Co.; T. Bumps; T.and W. Boone ; “J. De wading ; WwW. Pickering; 
Smith, Elder, aud Co, ; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; G, and A. Green- 


land; J. Capes: Moulston and Son; T. Geeves; J. Wacev; H. 
Washbourne; F. Crew; and Jeiiery and Son, York: Wilson 
and Sons. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson, Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. Edinbargh: Stirling and Co, 

Of whom may be had, 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
prare: With numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. 
H.J. Todd. 3 vols, 4to. 2nd edit. 71. 7s. bds. 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; abridged from the Rev, H. J. Todd's quarto Edition, by 
A. ‘Chalmers, F.5.A + BVO. 14s. dds. 


erms ai raphical Sketches, which, it is 
o— will more entitle the work to a continuance of the liberal 
patronage that it has already received. The Dates have been 
compared with the best authorities, and corrected; the whole 
— been carefully revised ; and additions have been made where 

essary; particularly a Set of Miscellaneous Questions before 
Christ, an Abstract of the English Reigns from the Year sone 
the Norman Conquest, and Questions on the History of the Old 
Testament, chrouologically arrang 

By the same Author, 

Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 
Private Families, and all those who require knowledge of this 
necessary Science. 3rd edit. corrected, 7s. 6d. bd. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gre en, | and Longman. 
NEW EDITIONS OF KEITH'S MAT HEMATICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKs. 
EW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical! View of the Earth and 
Heavens ; com; rehending au Account of the Figure, Magnitade, 
and Motion of the Earth: with the natural Changes of its Sur- 
a, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 
. 6d. bound and lettered. 


Key to the above. By W. H. Prior. 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Plane Geometry; containing the 
First Six Books of Euclid, from the text of Dr. Simson; with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which are added, Book VII. 
including several important Propositions which are notin Euclid; 
Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry ; X. of 
Planes and their Intersections; and Book X. of ibe Geometry of 
Solids. 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds, 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and popes Trigonometry, and the Stereographic bind 
jection of the Sphere ; including the Theory of Navigation ; 
prehending a variety” of Rules, Formule, &c., = their Pree- 
tical ro grone to the Meusuration of Heights and Distances, 
&C. BVO. 14s, 

System of Geography, on an entirely new 
Plan, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Com 
tinent are carefully attended to, 12mc. 6s. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In | thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, the 3rd edition of 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES ia the WORLD; with Brief Notices of 
the Principal Historical Events, and of the most celebrated Per- 
sons connected with them; to which are annexed, References 
to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c.; intended to pro- 
mote the Improvement of Youth in Geo graphy, History, and 
Biography. By THOMAS BOURN. 

** We think that Mr. Bourn’s particalar object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have been made 
subservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it.”— 
Monthly Review. 

“* For general arene it is superior to any of the same size, 
and as a school- has no competitor.”"—New Monthly Mag. 

“Mr. Bourn’s pian isa very good one, and very pleasautly 
executed.”’—Lilerary Gazette 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Just published, f price 8d, se 
RITHMETICAL TABLE 3. 
WILLIAM BUTLER. 
THOMAS BOURN. 

#,* This Work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom —Scripture Measures — Jewish 
Weights—Jewish, Roman, and Grecian Coins and Monies—Tables 
of Kings and Queens since the C onquest—Birthdays of the Royal 
Family —Sovereigus of Europe, with the Time of their Birth and 
Accession—Expianation of Astronomical Signs—Lengths of Miles 
iu different Countries—Population of the World—List of Stamps 
for Receipts, &c.—Table of Hackney-Coach Fares—Tables to 
calculate Wages—Perpetual Almanac, &c. 

Meribel? 4, Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 


By the late 
17th Edition. With Additions, by 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. 
pars onthe LATIN PREPOSITIONS; 
being an meek to tr their Origin, Significa- 
AMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
8vo. new edit. 6s, 6d. bds. 
Key tothe same. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Delectus Sententiarum Gracarum ad Usum 
Tironum Accommodatus, cnm Notulis et Lexico. On the Plan 
of Vaipy’s Latin Delectus. New edit. 4s. bd. 

Greek Exercises in Syntax, Ellipei is, Dialect, 
Prosody, &c. adapted to the Grammars of Eton, Wettenball, 
Moore, Bell, and Holmes. With a comprehensive Syntax. By 
the Rev, W. Neilson, D.D. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Key to the same. 3s. bds. 


Latin Prosody made Easy. By John Carey, 
L.L.D. New edit. enlarged. 12mo. 7s. bds. 
Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
Conjugationum, itemque Propria que Maribus, Que Genus, et 
As in Presenti. Engtished and explained for the Use of - 
Grammarians, By C. Hoole, M.A. Revised by T. Sandon. 1s.6d. 
Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar; 
or, an E xemplification of the Moods and Tenses, and the Rules 
of Coustruction. By W. Turner, M.A. New edit. 3s. bd. 
Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton 
Accidence. By the Rev. J. Winfield. 6th edit. 2s. 6d. bd. 
Fasciculus Poeticus; or, a New Classic Geile 
to Latin Heroic Verse. New edit. enlarged, 12mo, 4s, bd. 
London ; Longwan, Rees, Orme, Brews, Greev, and Longman, 
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— 
NEW GUIDE TO ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 
day, in one pocket volume, 
0 JOURNEYS THROUGH ITALY 
ND, 

and SWITZER WILLIAM THOMSON, 

Assistant ~~! ay he a 

rone, 3, St. James’s-squ 

Printed for Jo who hes nearly ready: - , 
M NOTE-B O K. 
By the Author of * British America,’ &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 





a "J q 
emo. New Edit. enlarged, 7s. 6d, bd. (smaller 
In qeare 12m0 ition, 38. 6d.) 


+) 
EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, In Two Parts, 
French and English—English and French ; coutaining ail Words 
of general use, and authorized | the best Writers. 
By THOMAS NOGENT, L.L.D. 
To which are vow added, many Idiomatic Phrases, and all 
the New Words eer gh Moutardier and Le Clere’s last edition 
nal Frenc! ictionary. 
of the Natlo By J. OUISEAU, A.M. 

; Longman aud Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; 
J. M. Richardson ; Carpenter and Son; Hatcuard and Son; 
Baldwin and Co.; J.G.and F. Rivington; J. Booker; Darton 
sod Harvey ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood 
and Co.; Go C ; Dulau and Co. ; Simpkin 
ud Co; J. Harris; J. Souter; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Houlston 
Sons; Holdsworth and Co.; J. Wacey; and J. Van Voorst. 
York: Wilson and Sons. Edinburgh; A. and C, Black; and 

Siirling and Co, Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighion, 


On the ist of August will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
Aero a GERMAN READER, 





for the Use of Schools. 
Rev, JOH. GERH. TIARKS, and O, SCHMIDT, Pro- 
fessor to the Western and Marylebone Literary and 
Scientific lustitutions. 
London: J. Wacey, and A. Richter and Co.; Milliken and 
Son, Dublin; W. Grapel, Liverpool; J. Wright, Bristol; and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh, 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 

Ig 18mo, price 7s. bound, the 16th edition, greatly improved, 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts, 

j. italian and English; Il. English and tralian. 

By C. GRAGLIA, 
To which is prefixed a compendious Italian Grammar. 

#,* Without inereasing the price or the buik of this edition, 
many other useful words have been added: the open aud close 

wnciation of the E and O have been distinctiy marked, as 
well as the sound of the Z and ZZ, whether like 1S or Ds, It 
is hoped that these improvements will tend greatly to the con- 
venience of the Student, 

London: Printed for Messrs. Rivington ; Longman and Co. ; 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Hatebard and Son; Baldwin aud 
Crdock ; Harvey and Darton; J. Booker; Dulau and Co,; Ha- 
nilton, Adams, and Co, ; Whittaker and Co. ; J. Duncan; Treut- 
teland Co.; G. Cowie and Co,; J, Souter; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; Holdsworth and Co.; Black and Co.: Smith, Elder, and 
Co; Houlston and Son; Stirling and Co. Edinburgh; and Ro- 
Unson, Liverpool. 

MYLIUS S POETICAL CLASS BOOK, 


Jost published, the 7th edition, enlarged by numerous Selections 
from modern Authors, in 12mo, price 58. handsomely hali- 


bound and lettered, 
HE POETICAL CLASS BOOK; or, 
Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year, selected from 
the most popular English Poets, Ancient aud Modern, arranged 
ia Daily Lessons and Weekly Portions, 
Also, by the same Author, the following popular School Books :— 
Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use of 
Schools, intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes. 
Ormamented with a fine Frontispiece, engraved on Steel. The 
oth edition, price 3a, hand-omely half-bound and lettered, 
Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Reading 
Lewons for Every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. 7th 








Mylius’s School Dictionary of the English 


; constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, and pre- 
teded by a New Guide to the English Tongue, A new edition, 
in témo. bound in red, price 2s. 6d. 

%.# This lutle work has had unexampled saccess as a word 
book for children previously to the use of a larger Dictionary ; 
itcontains every word in general use in the language, and fully 


London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN ATLASES FOR 
SCHOOLS, 





I. 

Jest published, in royal 8vo. consisting of 22 Maps, beautiful! 

wed by Russell, with coloured outlines, price 12s. hand- 
somely half-bound ; or uncoloured, 10s, 
N ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
containing Twenty-two Maps finely engraved; with a 
Coasulting Index, com from the latest and Authorities. 
By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 

%s* The Index is very copious, and includes the modern 
tames of places now existing, and the quautilies are marked of 
wl words for which there is authority. 

Il. 
Anew edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo, 

Price 12s. half-bound, with coloured outlines: the same un- 

coloured, price 10s. half-bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, 
is Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best Autho- 

*,* To this edition has been added an Index of the Names of 
dl the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 

%, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, Nc, to be found on 
ach Map, wih the Latitude and Longitude, and a Direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. 

III. 
Just published, 

Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
fui, in royal 4to. with Consulting Indexes. Price 11. 4s. 

pomely half-bound. Iv. : 

Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to., with all 
the Plates re-engraved on an enlarged scale; with a Consulting 
Index, Coloured Outlines, price 18s. half-bound; or 21s. full 


red. 
London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





Dedicated, by Permission, to the Princess Victoria. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. ee! 
HE MORAL PRINCIPLES of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, now first arranged, in a Series 
of practical School Lessons, in the Language of the Authorized 


Versions. 
By Mrs, PETCH, 
Of Grove Hall Establish t, H 

This very important addition to School Books has been pre- 
pared for the geveral instruction of all Protestant children, on 
the suggestion of the Archbishops and Bishops, with a view to 
combine popular Education with the elements of Religion, The 
Authoress, as conductor of an eminent Female Establishment, has 
performed this desirable purpose in @ way which cannot fail to 
introduce the work into general use, and she has been honovred 
by being permitted to announce it under the high sanction of au 
Illustrious Princess, 


teh 





Published by Sherwood and Co, Paternoster-row ; and numbers, 
for the use of Eudowed and Foundation Schools, may be had on 
terms calculated to increase the circulation. 


This day is published, in 4to. price 14. 1s. illustrated by Plans 
and Sections, the 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, of 
SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on _ the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of DRAINING LAND, &ec. 
according to the most roved methods; and adapted to the 
various Situations and Soils of Eugland and Scotland, Also, on 
Sea, River, and Lake Embankmeuts; Formation of Ponds, and 
Artificial Pieces of Water, &c. With an APPENDIX, contain- 
ing Hints and Directions for the Culture and Improvement of 
Bog, aang Moor, and other Unproductive Ground, after being 
rained, 
Inscrived to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
y JOHN JOHNSTON, Land-Surveyor, 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, London, 


In 4to, handsomely bound, price 2is. each, Vols, 1 and 2 of 
7 ~ “at 
HE NORTHERN TOURIST; containing 
146 Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. in Weat- 
morland, Camberland, Durham, and Northumberland, from 
Drawings by Thomas Allom, with Descriptions by Thomas Rose. 

“Those who have not had the pleasure of beholding that 
glorious pageantry of creation which is the boast of our island, 
will bere find a faithfal copy of it, to delight them, and at the 
same time to stimulate their curiosity to see the originals; while 
to those who have been familiar with the reality of the Lakes, 
these plates will prove a most grateful remembrancer.”—The 
Morning Herald, 

“This work is a pleasant mirror, whick constantly reflects 
beauties in themselves enchanting, and which delights us by the 
associations they conjure up. Here, indeed, cheapness and ex- 
celience are happily united.” —Atlas, 


Treland Illustrated; from original Drawings 
by George Petrie, W. H. Bartlett, T. M. Baynes, &c., with De- 
81 Engravings, band ly 





scriptions. 1 vol. 4to., ¢ i 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Fisher’s Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea. Drawn by Prout, Stanfield, Purser, 
Austin, Cattermoie, Cox, Cotman, Copley Fielding, Hovs, Xc., 
from Original Sketches by Captain Robert Ejliott, R.N., and 
engraved by Finden, Goodall, Robert Wallis, Miller, Le Petit, 
Higham, Floyd, Xc. &c., with Descriptions by Emma Roberts, 
2 vals, 4to., containing 64 Views, elegantiy bound, 2/. 2s. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 


MR. GUY'S POPULAR SCHOOL BROOKS. 


In royal ismo, with Seven useful Maps, the 13th edition, price 
3s. hound in red. 


only , 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a New and 
Easy Plan. 





By JOSEPH GUY, 
_Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 

A Key to the Problems, Is. 6d.; and the 
Ses done up separately, printed on royal drawing paper, and 
coloured, 2s, 

This admirable school book has done more to facilitate the 
knowledge of Geography than any other volume offered to the 
notice of Schools; so perfect is it considered for teaching, that 
the author’s work on Astronomy owes its extensive sale to the 
same plan having been adopted in its arrangement. Z 

Guy’s General School Question Book, in 
Ancientand Modern History, Biography, Goanraphy, Aetwonemy, 
and ali other Subjects tending to enlarge the undaries of 
jevenile knowledge. 4th edition, in a thick volume, 12mo, illas- 
trated with a Chart of the Epochs and Leading Events of Ancieut 
History, handsomely printed, price 4s, 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, coloured. A Companion to the above, 5th edition, price 
78.3 or on canvass and rollers, price 10s. 6d. ie 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly ex- 
plaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &c., 
with 18 fine copperplates. 5th edition, price 5s. bound. 

Guy’s New British Primer. The 27th edit. 
in a neat half-binding, price only 6d. a 

Guy’s British Spelling Book. The 37th 
edition, fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts, 18.64. bound. 

7 r se : = 

Guy’s New British Expositor: a Sequel to 
the British Spelling Book. The 4th edit., enlarged. 1s. 6d. bd. 

“An expositor should ever step between the Spelling Book 
and the Dictionary.” oA 

Guy’s New British Reader. With Seventeen 
Woodcuts, 8th edition, improved, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

7 A one . 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. The 10th edit. 
enlarged, and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
rons appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo. price 
10s. 6d. boards, or in morocco gilt edges for presents, 13s. 6d. 

Guy’sTutor’s Assistant; or Complete Scholar’s 
Arithmetic : on a Plan materially to aid the comprehension and 
accelerate the progress of the Learner; as well as to facilitate 
and greatly abridge the labour of the Teacher. The 10th edit. 
price 2s. 12mo. neatly bound. tel v 

A Key to the above, containing the Solutions 
of the Questions given much at length, and in the correct school 
form of working, for the greater ease and convenience of general 
reference; together with additional Questions for the Use of 
Teachers in examining their Pupils, but not included in the 


Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue, and lettered, 
Guy’s School Cyphering Book, 4to. 7th edit. 
price 3s. 6d. half-bound. KEY to ditto, 6d. . 

A peculiarity in this very useful work is, that the first question 
in each Rule is worked for the Pupil, and expressed in words; 
thus enabling him to learn a Rule without the aid of any teacher. 

London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradgck, Patcraosier-row. 





This day is published, 5th edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
[THE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
By J. V. DOUVILLE, A.M, 

Professor of the French Language. - 

In preparing this edition of The Speak rench 
for the press, the author has spared no pains in his endeavours 
to give it the greatest possible degree of perfection. Numerous 
new and useful additions have been made, and he flatters him- 
self this work will be found the best companion which a 
desirous of acquiring a knowledge of French, with a view to con- 
versation, can possibly have. 

: udon: sinpkin, Marshall and Co. Paris: A. and W. 
Galignani and Co.; and the Author, 10, Rue Neuve du Mont- 
T is 








NATURAL HISTORY, WITH BEWICK AND 
HARVEY’S DRAWINGs, 

Lately published, beautifully printed by Whittingham, in @ thick 
volume, 12mo, handsomely bound and lettered, price 9s. anew 
and enlarged edition of 

DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN 
THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS, interspersed with enter 
taining Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations from Ancient an 

Modern Authors, with an Appendix on Allegorical and Fabulou’ 

Animals, the whole illustrated by nearly 400 Figures, finely en- 

graved on Wood after Bewick and Harvey. The present edition 

is ornamented with a Frontispiece, beautifully engraved on W. 

by Thomson, and a Vignette by Jackson. 

Copies of this Work are kept doae up in morocco with gilt 
leaves, for presents and school prizes, price 12s. 
ndon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, 

In 12mo, price 10s, 6d. bound, the 9th edition, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the French 

Academy ; in Two Parts, French and English, and English and 

French ; in which are introduced many Thousand useful Words, 

not to be found in any other French and English Dictionary. 

With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation of the French 

Language, and on the Varieties in the Declinable Parts of Speech. 

By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thoroughly revised aud greatly improved, by C. GROS, 

*,* Inthe compilati ny bseq improvement of this 
work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification of 
all words which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youthful 
readers. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 

and Co,; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Dalau and Co,; E. 

Williams; and Holdsworth and Bail. 


SECOND EDITION OF ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

Just published, in 12mo. revised and improved throughout, and 
finely printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly bound and lettered, 
A RACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

with Exercises under each Rule; being a new and easy 
method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. For the use of Schools and Private Students, 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-rows 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language, 
illustrated by copious examples and exercises, selected from the 
most approved French writers; designed for the use of Schools 
and Private Students, Ina 12mo, price 5s. boards, 











LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
In 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth, the 6th edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE BRETHON, 

Also in 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French language ractieally, as 
surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their children with the 
assistance of this book, how they must proceed, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


NEW EDITION OF GUY’S HISTORICAL 
QUESTION BOOK, 
With a Chart of Ancient and Modern History. 
A new and enlarged Edition, in 12mo, illustrated with a Chart 
of the Epochs aud leading Events of Ancient History, coloured, 
»rice 4s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 
UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK; in which each-question, in a regular Series, fs 
followed by its appropriate answer, not only in Ancient and 
Modern History, in which the whole is arranged in chronolgical 
order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, 
Classical Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety of 
miscellaneous subjects ; the whole tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of juvenile knowledge, by increasing its stores; and thus, 
by blending such a course of general information with sound 
classical or liberal learning, to raise a better superstructure of 
school education. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College, and Author of ‘ A Chart 
of General History,’ * Pocket Cyclopedia,’ * School Geogra- 
hy,’ * Elements of Astronomy,’ * British Spelling Book,’ &c, 
The public approbation of these historical abstracts having been 
so unequivocally expressed by the previous demand of three 
large editions, the author has been induced to spare neither ex- 
pense nor pains to complete the historical picture; not only by 
the intreduction of a luminous outline, with a chart of epochs, 
but by the addi of eight remaining ?bstracts, namely, five of 
the most important Italian States, the Empires of the Saracens 
and the Turks, and, lastly, of the United States of America ; 
forming seveuty-five additional pages of letter-press. Some of 
the toalion scholastic characters in the kingdom have been con- 
tributory to its success, either by suggesting its order, affording 
its materials, or by conferring upon it their testimony of appro- 
bation. And perhaps so concentrated and methodical a sketch of 
history, at once simple, interesting, and correct, and in size and 
price so exactly accommodated to the purpose of schools, has 
not hitherto issued from the British press. 
London ; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had 


New Editions of all Mr. Guy's Popular Schoo! 
Books, and Messrs, Baldwin aud Cradock’s School Catalogues, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





This day, a Second Edition, 4to. with a Geological Map, Sec- 
tions, and Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals, 11. 11s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of 

YORKSHIRE: or,a ——- of the Strata and Organic 

Remains of the Yorkshire at. 

By JOHN PHIL LIPS, F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, 
John ve Albemarle- ~street. 


he press, 


HE LIFE me OP! NIONS of the late 
CHARLES MATHEWS, — COMEDIAN, began by Him- 
self, and continued by HIS S( 

** itis not merely the cote of my own adventures and mis- 
haps, my life aud opiuions, that | am vain enough to think 
amusing, but some of those singular events which, contrary to 
all probability or my own expectations, mingled me with great 
men, There are few individuals in this country who have bad 
such opportunities afforded them as myself of associating or 
coming in contact with persons of every class of society, from 
the king’s palace to the cobler’s stall.”—From Mr. MaTHEWs’s 
Autobiography. 

John Marray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. bds. 


gentiieg T NOT PRINCIPLE; 
Or, AN OLD MAN’s LEGACY. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


~ In 12mo. with various embellishments, price 4s. 
HE TOURIST’S COMPANION, 
or The History of the Scenes and Plices on the Route by 
the Rail-road and Steam-packet, from LEEDS and SELBY to 
HULL, By EDWARD PARSONS, Leeds. 
w Vhittaker a aud Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


Just published, price 8s. bound 
RADUS ) PARNAS SUM. 

A New Edition, thoroughly revised and tnt with 
the addition of many New Words, and with the English Mean- 
ings now first introduced, 

London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
G. Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, Sta- 
tioners’-court, 

#,* For the considerable changes introduced — this Edition 
of the Gradus, the Editor has availed himself of vegestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars in as pate | eg ; he 
trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approbation, 
as well as the sanction of the masters of grammar schools in 
general, 





» 12mo. price Ss. in boards, a Second Se Series of 
Ww ENTY PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
adapted to the Use of Families; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Helps for Family Devotion, 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE 
icar of Sedgley, Staffords 
Printed for J.G. and F. Riviugton, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 
Waterloo- -place. Pali Mall. 
#,* The 2NDIX, containing Helps for Family Devotion, 
may be had separately, price 4d. 
Of the same publishers may be had, 
The First Series of Twenty Parochial Sermons, 
by the same Author. 1: 2mo. 5s. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AN F G E } 


» M.A. 





P } , ; E -  s 
“The author has placed himself, by this effort, in the 


first line of modern political novelists,’ *—Westminster Review. 

“* We were early in the first volume struck by certain pecu- 
liarities of tone and temperament—a high-bred carelessness of 
manner, as though the author wrote rather for his own relief 
than tocatch the attention of the public....We believe we could 
raise the mask that veils the writer, though our arm must be a 
long one to reach him in_his foreign retreat.””-—Alheneum. 

Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s- square. 


HANSARD’S DEBATES. 


HE Seconp Vouume of this Session will 

be published on the Ist August, and will contain the Debates 

up to 25th May. PART I. of the Third Volume will be ready at 
the same time, and will contain the ist June. 

‘The Parts may_be had of any Booksclle er and sent into the 
Country with the Magazines, Sree of expeuse 

PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY ..... 
DEBATEs, O. 





_ Session 1 1838 eee 
32, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME of THE MIRROR, 

comprising the Numbers from January to June, is this 
day published, price 5s. 6d., embellished with a Steel- piate Por- 
trait of R, SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D., and 60 other Engravings of 
“i 

very Volume is complete in itself—Any of the previous 
Volumes may be had. 
John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


HE BRITISH YOUTH’ S REA ADER: 
Consisting of Readings in History, Natural History, Bio- 
graphy, and Poetry. Adapted for the Use of Schools. 
By H. INNES. Price 3s, bound. 
Innes’s Rhetorical Class-Book. Price 3s. 6d. 
“The selections are made with great taste and skill from 
popular writers, principally of the present day. ‘They are judi- 
ciously varied from the grave to the sportive, from the hamorous 
to the pathetic, from ee declamation to sober reasoning ; 
while a careful regard i $s pre served throughout to purity ‘of 
moral and religious sentiment.”"— Devonport Independent. 
John Limbird, 143, Strand, 





Price One Shilling, 
. 
HE BRITISH CHILD’S SPELLING- 
BOOK, by H. INNES, is not only free from the ordinary 
blemishes which we have Hoticed in similar productions, but 
breathes a spirit of piety, which soust recommend it to the adop- 
tion of all instructors who rezard religion as the basis of a wise 
and efficient education.”’— Devonport Lude - ‘a 
_Join Limbird, 143, Stra 


x Just 5 published, feap. price 5s. cloth, 
ONGS. By Roserr Gitritian. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, by the addition of 

eae reg Fifly Soons. ss 
ondon: Simpkip, Marshall and Co.; and W. 
Boye, Edinburyit " 3 an Blackwood and 





New Editions just published of 
F. DE i PORQUET’S MODERN AND POPULAR 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND LATIN WORKS, FOR 
| PRIVATE a AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HE FENWICKIAN SYSTEM of 
TEACHING LANGUAGES, for the Use of Families.cs. 6d. 


Le Trésor de I'Kcolier Frangais ; or, Art of 
Translating easy English into French atSight. 14th edit. 3s. 6d. bd. 
German Trésor, on the same plan. 4s. 6d. 
Italian Trésor, on the same plan. 3s. 6d. 


Latin Trésor, on the same plan. 4s. 

*,4* The above Works willconvince those engaged in teaching 
languages, how necessary it is to make pupils read off, at first 
sight, easy Engtish into the language to be acquired, and when 
put into practice by a regular attention to this plan, remove all 
difficulties in speaking the language fluently. 

he De Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers and eter, 

» Tavi-tock-strect, Covent- garden ; ; Simpkin and Co.; 
4% and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; who will supply the becatey 
Trade free from | the usual | charge of con mmission. 


CHEAP NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
On the Ist of Augest, Vol. [. price 5s. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 
handsomely bound in morocco cloth, aud embellished by Finden, 

E D Ss OWN E D. 
By E. L. <~ “any te Author of ¢ 5 pad &e. 
luge | ew Volume 
COLBURN’ s IODERN NOV ELISTS, 
A Selection of the best Works of Fiction of the most Distingaished 
Living Writers, now in regular course of Monthly Publication. 
*** Seven Volumes have alre: addy appeared, namely: ‘ Pelham,’ 
vole, —* Tremaine,’ 2 vols.—‘ Brambletye House,’ 2 vols.— 
* O'Donnel,’ complete in 1 vol.— i? Either of these Works may 
be had separately. 
Peblished 6 wee eery Colburn, wy hau Bentley. 
all Bookseller 
On the oy inst. Complete inl vol. price 6s., neatly bound, with 
2 Sug earlues uaiformly with the Waverley Novels, 


A ry F OR D, 
By SeeranD LYT TON BULWER, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Just published, by the same Author, 
EUGENE A RA M. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s., with 2 Plates. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlingtou-street. 
NEW WORKS 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
ecatienes ne ORDINARY A —_ MAJESTY. 
vols. 8vo. with P 
SU MME i RAM BLE 3 in SYRIA; 
With a TARTAR TRIP from 
ALEPPO viel STAMBOUL 


a oF THE. RAMAD’HAN, 

- ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Author of ¢ a a Nichammed Ali,’&c. 3vols. (On the 2sth inst.) 

A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN {HE D DANUBE, 

With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACIIIA, RVIA, we Bata eek ; 
And an Account of the Protectora blished 
by the RUSSIAN OVER THE or rOMAN. EMPIRE, 
By MICHAEL J JIN 

Author of ¢ A Visitto Spain,’ &c. 








2 “+ 8vo. with many Plates, 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 

By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, on Painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 10s. 6: 
AN EXCURSION TO THE auenae ‘ERTIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND a 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of * Vathek,’ ‘ Italy ; with Sketches of Spain and 
ortugal,’ &c. 
6. 


MR. — S NEW NOVEL. 
1 3 Vols. post 6vo, 
ON IN S. 


IF my I K 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ The Pilot,’ Xe. 
7. 


8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIM. ACE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c.; 
COM PRISING 
A Narrative o Travels i in the East in 1832 and 33. 
y A. DE LAMARTINE. 
MISS eae. Ss cages WORK. 
‘ols. post 8 
BELFORD REGIS. 


By + Author of ¢ Our 4 illage,’ * Rienzi,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. Syo. with 2 Portraits, ‘ie mm an original Picture by Sir 
G. Kueller, oe. n _— by Ry-brach, (by permi-sion of the 
Earl of } fo mo 

M ols ‘OF LORD BOLING BROKE 
D OF HIS TIMES 
By cron GE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A, Oxon. 
10. 


MR. carielee ’s esx: af sage EL, 


Is. post 
HORS E- SHOE ROBINS 


by the Author of * Swallow Barn, 


ON. 
&e. 


In 2 vols, 8v9, with Plates 
TEN YEARS IN SOUT ii AFRICA; 
luclading a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 
12. 
MR. MAXWELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
M Y F E 


By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘Wild Sports of the 
West,’ xc. 





Jest pablished, in 1 vol. price 6s. boond, Part If, 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS. ‘OWN 


apy HER; or, the Study of French divested 
Difficult . of all it 


By 4 E NE ALIVA, Author of * The Anti-Spelling Book,’ 
* This is . very able work; new, experimental, but Dot 
aackish.’’—Spectator. 
we We earnestly recommend this work to the Study of those who 
are anxious to understand what they learn.”—Court Journal, 
Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street; and Orr and Saith, 


Amen-corner, 
in 1 vol. price » 10s. 6d. 


ROV INGTA AL SKETCHES 
By the Author 7 . Weg: eer 's Daughter,’ § Purity, 
“This is a ery clever” = costcee ate picture of life ig a 
country town.”—Spectato 
Edward C ities 26, Holles-street. 
—~Just complete each Series containing 21 Illustrations by 
Landseer and Meadows, in 3 vols. price 18s. bound, 
HE ROMANCE of HISTORY, 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—ITALY—SPAIN, 
** These romautic tales are valuable illustrations of manner,” 
—Times. 
edward Churton, Pablic Library, 26, Holles-street. 


In 3 vols. price 1. 8s. 6d. 
C A 


rTrTirvs: 
By the Author of ‘ The Pilgrim Brothers,’ 
“It isan interesting romance of chivalry, and will be found to 
possess attractions of no ordinary description,”—York ( 
Edward Churton, rove mia 26, Holles-street, 


IVE HUN DRED “QUESTIONS on 

GEOGRAPHY ;_ being a Series of First Exercises ig 

that important branch of education. 

B H, SLOMAN, 

** If the whole be Qnlecahiy’ mastered, the learner will have 

acquired a considerable fand of knowledge.” —Spectator, 
w cers and Co. eh es 
published, p 

MPRESSMEN'T of SEAMEN TOTALLY 

UNNECESSARY, Addressed to the Peo) ee of the United 
Kingdom, and to the Members of the eee Parliament, 

By AN OLD SEAMA 

Baldwin and Cradock, —_ “TOW. 


BRITISH BOTANY. 
Just published, a new edition, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT of 
BRITISH PLANTS. By W. WITHERING, M.D. Con 
densed and brought down to the Present Period. "Preceded | 
an Introduction to the Study of Botany, accompanied 
Figures, and one Coloured Plate. By w. MACCILLIVRAY, 
A.M. Conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinbur 
*,* In this Edition the Introduction has been 
enlarged, and nearly a Hundred Species of a have been 
added. chietly of such as are peculiar to Ireland, the 
Work ap Ticable to that country as well as to Great t Brita, 
Printed for Scott,tWebster, aud Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square, 


tere. Handsomely bound in cloth, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
ISTORY of the PARTITION of the 
LENNOX, and the USURPATLON of ITS HONOURS; 
with a view to ascertain the existing right to the character of 
Heir-General of the Earldom ; to which is added, a Supplemen- 
tary Reply to the a of * Tracts Legal and Historical.’ 
By MARK NAPIER, Esq. Advocate 
This Work is “curiously embellished with W oodcats, and illus 
trated by Original Documents connected with the Historical 
Antiquities of Scotland, 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Dedicated, by permissiun, to the Kug, : 
Memoirs of John Napier, of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and Times. With a History of the Invention of 
Logarithms. ‘In 1 vol. 4to. price 3/. 3s. illustrated with Fourteen 
Plates, besides Autographs and other Embellishments. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 


London. 
la 3 vols. post 


HE PASHA OF MANY TALES.— 
“The inimitable Novels of Captain Marryat (‘Peter 
Simple’ and ‘ Jacob Faithful’) have met with greater success than 
any Works of Fiction since the Waverley Series; and the rapid 
succession in which the gallant author pours forth one novel 
after another, gives indication of a genius almost as fertile a 
that of the lamented Scott. These novels are unquestionably 
destined, like those of Fielding and Smollett, to take a place 
among the Standard Works of English Fiction. The entire series 
is comprised in twelve volumes: * The Pasha of Many Tales— 
“Jacob Faithful’—‘ Peter Simple’—and ‘ The King’s Own.’"— 
Morning Paper. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
‘T o << 4 ad 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo y, Albemarle-street. 
TRHE THIRD V OLUME "at REPORTS, 
viz. Geology of North America, H. D. Rogers—Laws of 
Contagion, Dr. C. Henry.—Animal Physiology, Professor Clark 
—Zoology, Rev. L.Jenyns—Capillary Attraction, Rev. J. Challis— 
Physical Optics, Professor Lloyd—Hydraulics, Part 11. G. Rennie. 
Transactions of the Sections, and Rec ommendations of the As 
ciation and its Committees. 
Lately published, 
The First Volume ‘a aeaperen, 2nd edition, 
price 13s. 6d. (To Members, 9s.) 
The Second Volume of Reports, 
(To Members, 8s.) h 
Lithographed Signatures of the Members who 
met at Cambridge in 1833, with the Proceedings of the Pablic 
Meetings. 4to. price 4s, (To Members, 3s. fi 
N.B. Members of the Association are entitied to purchase 7 
the local ‘Treasurers, at the Depédts; or at the Office of Mr. 
Tires Printe Ts Red Lion-court, Fleet- street, Loudon: i 
The NEXT MEETING of the Association will ‘be held ia 
DUBLIN in 4; Week commencing on Monday, August 10th. 


London: 











price 12s. 





London: James Hoimes, Took’s Court, C hancery Lane. Pob- 
lishe d every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, oo} 
- ne ae Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by 
and Newsvenders,—Agents: ‘or SCOTLAND, Messts. 
Bell x Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IRELAND, W. F. Wakemad, 
Dublin; for the ContiNeNT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coe 
St.-Honore, Paris, 





